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CALENDAR, 1930-1931 


1930 

Sept. 15 Monday 
Sept.16 Tuesday 
Sept. 17 Wednesday 
Sept. 18 Thursday 
Sept. 19 Friday 
Nov. 2 Sunday 
Nov. 27 Thursday 
Nov. 28 Friday 
Dee. 7 Sunday 
Dec. 12 Friday 
Dec. 21 Sunday 
Dec. 23 Tuesday 
1931 

Jan. 16 Friday 
Jan. 27 Tuesday 
Jan. 27 to Jan. 31 
Jan. 30 Friday 
Feb, 2 Monday 
Feb. 3 Tuesday 
Feb. 6 Friday 
Feb. 18 Wednesday 
Mar. 1 Sunday 
Mar. 6 Friday 
Mar. 20 Friday 
Mar.27 Friday 
Apr. 2 Thursday 
Apr. 38 Friday 
Apr.17 Friday 
May 26 Tuesday 
May 31 Sunday 
June 1 Monday 
June 2 Tuesday 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Faculty Meeting at 7:30 p.m. 

Registration of Freshmen. 

Registration of Upper Classmen. 

Organization of Classes. 

Faculty Reception to New Students. 

Annual Home Mission Meeting. 

Thanksgiving Day, a holiday. 

Founder’s Day. 

Y. M. C. A. Public Meeting. 

First Contest of Class in Public Speaking. 

Bible School Christmas Service. 

CHRISTMAS RECESS, 12:30 p.m. to 
Monday, January 5, 8:00 a.m. 


Freshman-Sophomore Debate. 
Mid-Year Examinations begin. 
Registration of Upper Classmen. 
END OF FIRST SEMESTER. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Registration of Freshmen. 


Organization of Classes. 


President’s Reception to Senior Class. 

Public Meeting of Theological Fraternity. 

Annual Foreign Mission Meeting. 

Douglass Memorial Day. 

Annual Shakespearean Play. 

Colonel Young Memorial Day. 

Concert — Shaw Chorus. 

EASTER RECESS, 12:30 p.m. to 
Tuesday, April 7, 8:00 a.m. 

Oratorical Contest. 

Final Examinations begin. 

Baccalaureate Service. 

Class Day and Musicale. 

Sixty-sixth Annual Commencement. 


From time to time dates are arranged for lectures, concerts, 
debates, and other school and class activities. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Ex Officio 


SAMUEL BRYANT, EsqQ., NEW YorK CITY 
REV. RIVINGTON E. LORD, D.D., BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


Group I— EXPIRING 1930 


ALBION HALE BRAINARD, Esq., ARLINGTON, N. J. 
JOSEPH M. BROUGHTON, LL.B., RALEIGH, N. C. 

REV. GEORGE O. BULLOCK, D.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL, New York CITY 


Group II — ExpiriInG 1931 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, D.D., New York City, Montctair, N. J. 
HERBERT E. SHAW, Esq., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

E. E. SMITH, Pu.D., FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 

Cc. C. SPAULDING, A.M., DuruaAM, N. C. 


Group III — EXPIRING 1932 
REV. C. S. BROWN, D.D., WINTON, N. C. 
CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE, LL.D., SquirREL ISLAND, ME. 
WALTER S. TANNER, Es@., CALDWELL, N. J. 
JOHN P. TURNER, M.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


@ 


WALTER S. TANNER, Esq., President of Board of Trustees 
ALBION HALE BRAINARD, Esa., Sec. of Board of Trustees 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION 


JOSEPH LEISHMAN PEACOCK, A.M., D.D. 


President 


WILLIAM H. WINSLOW, A.M., LL.B. 
Acting Dean of the College 


LILLIE V. RIVERS 


Dean of Women 


FOSTER P. PAYNE, A.B. 
Dean of Men 


JOHN L. TILLEY, A.B., Px.B. 
Acting Dean of the Theological Department 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY, A.M., Lirt.D. 


FLORENCE WALTER, Pb.B. 


FACULTY 


COLLEGE 


President 


JOSEPH LEISHMAN PEACOCK, A.B., A.M., D.D. 


Professor of Philosophy 


Brown University, A.B.; Harvard University, A.M.; Graduate of Newton 
Theological Institution; Oolby College, D.D.; Brown University, D.D. 


President Emeritus 
CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE, A.B., A.M., LL.D. 


Professors* 


WILLIAM SHERMAN TURNER, A.B., A.M.t 
Dean of the College 


Social Science 
Shaw University, A.B.; University of Chicago, A.M. 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY, A.B., A.M., Litt.D. 
English 
University of Chicago, A.B.; Harvard University, A.M.; Shaw University, Litt.D. 


WILLIAM H. WINSLOW, A.B., A.M., LL.B. 
Acting Dean of the College 


Mathematics 
Brown University, A.B.; New York University, A.M.; Hamilton 


College of Law, LL.B. 
CHARLOTTE W. HAZLEWOOD, A.B., A.M. 


French 
Wellesley College, A.B.; Boston University, A.M, 


CATHERINE L. WINSLOW, B.S., A.M. 


Home Economics 
Howard University, B.S.; Columbia University, A.M. 


H. CARDREW PERRIN, B.S., A.M. 


Chemistry 
Wilberforce University, B.S.; Columbia University, A.M. 


N. HERBERT HARRIS, A.B., A.M. 


Education 
Virginia Union University, A.B.; University of Michigan, A.M. 


‘Arranged in order of a oint t. 
{On leave of absence, ris oe 


FACULTY—Continued 


Assistant Professors* 


FLORENCE WALTER, Pb.B. 
History 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Pd.B.; Graduate Work, 
University of Chicago. 


FOSTER P. PAYNE, A.B. 
Dean of Men 
English 
Morehouse College, A.B.; Graduate Student, Columbia University, 
AGNESS M. KOEHLER, A.B. 


French 
Elmira College, A.B. 


ESTER ANDERSEN STEEN, A.B. 
Bible 
Bates College, A.B.; Graduate Student in Newton Theological Institution, 


Instructors* 


ABBIE WILLIAMS LOGAN 
Music 


Washington Conservatory; Summer Sessions at Coombs Conservatory of Music, 
Associate School of Music, American Institute of Normal Methods, Cornell 
University, Columbia School of Music, Chicago University. 


A. RUTH GADSON, A.B. 
French 
Shaw University, A.B. 
REUBEN McDANIEL, B.S. 
Physics 
Rutgers University, B.S. 
MARY E. WRIGHT, A.B. 
German and Latin 
Mt. Holyoke College, A.B. 
JOHN M. NEWSOM, A.B. 
Biology 
De Pauw University, A.B. 
GWENDOLYN E. COCHRAN, B.S. 
Home Economies 
Shaw University, B.S. 
WILLIAM B. TURNER, B.S. 
Chemistry 
Shaw University, B.S. 
JAMES A. JOHNSON, B.C.S. 


Social Science 
New York University, B.O.S, 
*Arranged in order of appointment. 


FACULTY—Continued 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


President 


JOSEPH LEISHMAN PEACOCK, A.B., A.M., D.D. 


Ethics 
d University, A.M.; Graduate of Newton 


Brown University, A.B.; Harvar 
College, D.D.; Brown University, D.D. 


Theological Institution ; Colby 
JOHN I. TILLEY, A-B., PH.B. 
Acting Dean 


Church History, Homiletics, Old Testament and Religious Education 
Shaw University, A.B.; University of Chicago, Ph.B. 


NICHOLAS FRANKLIN ROBERTS, A.B., D.D. 
Professor Emeritus 
Shaw University, A.B., D.D. 


HARRY A. SMITH, A.B. 


Biblical Geography and History, Life of Christ, Psychology 
of Religion, Theology 
Bates College, A.B.; Graduate of Bangor Theological Seminary 


MARTHA L. COTTRELL, PD.B. 
English and History 
New York Teachers College, Pd.B. 
ESTER ANDERSEN STEEN, A.B. 


Missions 
Bates College, A.B.; Graduate Student in Newton Theological Institution. 


OTHER OFFICERS 


FRANCES M. EVANS 
Bursar 
WILLIAM C. CRAVER, A.B., PH.B. 
Field Secretary 
Shaw University, A.B.; University of Chicago, Ph.B. 
LILLIE V. RIVERS 
Dean of Women 


CARRIE F. ARNOLD 
Secretary to the President 


E. BETTY DOWELL 
Librarian 
Graduate of New York Library School. 
A. RUTH GADSON, A.B. 


Secretary to the Dean 
Shaw University, A.B. 


FACULTY—Continued 


SALLIE BRUCE SIMPSON, R.N. 


Nurse 
St. Agnes Hospital 


ADA SMITH 
Matron 


BEULAH H. SIMS . 
Matron 


ANNA G. PERRY 
Assistant Matron 


PETER FRANKLIN ROBERTS, A.B., M.D. 


School Physician 
Shaw University, A.B.; M.D. 


JAMES E. LYTLE, JR., A.B. 
Athletic Director 
Shaw University, A.B. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Shaw University, a Baptist institution, established for the 
higher education of Negro students, is located in the city of 
Raleigh, within ten minutes’ walk of the post-office, and fifteen 
minutes’ walk of the State House. The campus, including ap- 
proximately twenty-five acres, is a place of beauty, rich in his- 
torical associations. There are ten large substantial brick build- 
ings. 


HISTORY 


Shaw University had its origin in the formation of a theo- 
logical class in the old Guion Hotel, a part of which is now the 
State Museum, in December, 1865. 

Rev. Henry Martin Tupper, D.D., was its founder. After 
receiving his honorable discharge from the army, where he had 
served three years as a private, although often performing the 
duties of chaplain, he settled in Raleigh with his bride, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Tupper, October 10, 1865. 

With $500 which he had saved from his allowance in the 
army Dr. Tupper purchased a lot at the corner of Blount and 
Cabarrus streets. With a number of faithful followers he went 
to the woods, felled trees, prepared the timber, and built one 
of the largest two-story wooden structures in the city for a 
school. It was called Raleigh Institute. 

In 1870 the property known as the General Barringer estate 
was purchased. The year following Shaw Hall was begun, be- 
ing finished in 1872. As Mr. Elijah Shaw was the largest con- 
tributor to the building (he gave $8,000) the name of the school 
was changed to Shaw Collegiate Institute. In 1875 a charter 
from the State was obtained incorporating the institution under 
the name of Shaw University. 

In 1873 ground was broken for the erection of a building to 
house the girls who were seeking educational advantages. Mr. 
Jacob Estey was a generous contributor to the building fund 
and so the building was named Estey Hall in his honor. From 
that time on the University has had a remarkable growth along 
material lines as well as in the number of students. Upon the 
death of Dr. Tupper in 1893, Dr. Charles Francis Meserve was 
elected president. Under his administration of twenty-six years 
great progress was made. A central heating plant was in- 
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stalled, sanitary conveniences arranged, and all the buildings 
were put in good condition. In 1896 the old Barringer man- 
sion was replaced by the beautiful Administration Building 
which stands as an ornament to the University campus. On 
January 1, 1920, the present president, Dr. Joseph Leishman Pea- 
cock, began his administration. 

The most marked development of Shaw University has been its 
spiritual growth. From the foundation of the institution, the Bible 
has been the textbook, not only for those studying for the ministry 
but also for the entire student body. From the Theological Depart- 
ment have gone the denominational leaders of North Carolina and 
many other States. This department is preparing men who will 
direct the life and destinies of the Negro people, not only in the 
home land, but also in many parts of the foreign field. Some of 
the institution’s sons and daughters are laboring now in Africa. 

Since the foundation of Shaw University more than 10,000 young 
men and women have come within her walls and been trained in 
heart, mind, and hand; they are today centers of influence in 
nearly every state in the Union and in foreign fields. 

The school was founded for Christian education and still exists 
for that purpose. It is supported by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


EQUIPMENT 


Shaw Hall, erected in 1871 in honor of Elijah Shaw, contains a 
dormitory for men, Y. M. C. A room, and social rooms. 

Estey Hall, erected in 1874 and named in honor of Mr. Jacob 
Estey, contains a dormitory for women, music rooms, Y. W. C. A. 
room and reception room. The laundry is in the basement. 

Greenleaf Hall, named in honor of Mr. O. H. Greenleaf, was 
erected in 1879. It contains the chapel and dining hall, and is 
centrally located to all other buildings. 

Convention Hall, erected in 1881, named in honor of the Baptist 
State Convention, of North Carolina, formerly the dormitory for 
medical students, is now occupied by theological students. Im- 
provements upon this subtantial building have been made from 
funds raised by the Baptist State Convention. It is the ambi- 
tion of the officers of the Convention to make this dormitory 
second to none in attractiveness and comfort for ministerial stu- 
dents. 

The Leonard Building, erected in 1881 and formerly called the 
Leonard Medical Building, is used for recitation rooms. 

A new Science Building, costing $90,000, a gift of the General 
Education Board, was dedicated in 1925, and, with its excellent 
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equipment for the departments of Chemistry, Physics, and Bi- 
ology, gives to Shaw University as good facilities for work in 
these fields as may be found in any college of its size in the South. 

Meserve Hall, formerly known as the the Administration Build- 
ing, was erected in 1896. Besides the offices, it contains the living 
apartments of the president, and some teachers. Upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. Meserve as president, the trustees voted to name the 
building Meserve Hall in recognition of his twenty-six years of 
service. 

The Tupper Memorial Building, named in honor of the founder, 
Dr. Henry Martin Tupper, was erected in 1906; it is the plan to 
convert it into a gymnasium. 

Library Hall, erected in 1910 and formerly known as the Hos- 
pital Building, contains the library and home economics laboratory. 

Teachers’ Homes.—Seven houses opposite the campus on South 
Blount Street have been fitted up for the accommodation of mar- 
ried teachers. 

Hospital Wards.—Rooms are set apart in Shaw and Estey Halls 
as hospital wards, where the sick are given special attention by 
the school physician and nurse. 

A central hot-water heating plant given by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller in 1902, furnishes all the principal buildings, except one 
(Tupper) with heat. Comfort and healthful conditions are thus 
assured to every student and teacher throughout the school year. 

The Alumni Athletic Field, dedicated in 1924, furnishes a 
splendid ground for athletic contests. 
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EXPENSES 


The rates for 1930-1931 will be as follows: 
Annual registration fee, required of each student on date of 
entrance. iis), OP ee ie eee reece soe ae $ 5.00 
Late registration will be charged one dollar per day up to 
five dollars. This applies to both semesters. 
Tuition per semester, College, payable in advance, each se- 


mester, at time of registration .........-+2-eeeeeeeeee 32.50 
No tuition is charged for students in the Theological Depart- 

ment. 
Athiletic:fee.. Gis ace shee eee eee eer PPROU Se eC eee 7.50 
Shaw University Journal fee ..........- see e cece eeeees 1.50 
Concert and: lectures teen sam mace einen renee tote tert ree 1.50 
Y¥; MiG. A./fee (for men: only jie oe wie ee cee ee ae ar 1.50 
Laundry fee (for women only) ........eeeeeeeseeserceces 2.50 
Library fee 2. sey oe kee ti ere ets ie ate teat ee retst soe 1.50 
Medical fee o.b. aoc Ging oe ales atielore hitstsae etepete cclete fetsnere eerie 2.00 
Graduation . fee! 2.022 Coe e tele se tee oe nin ee calomel cls tae ot one 5.00 
Delinquent examination fee, for each subject ...........- 1.00 
Instrumental music, piano or violin, four lessons per month.. 3.00 
Vocal instruction, four lessons per month ............++-- 3.00 
Use of piano, perimontihy si wots tae coset tater crests cena 50 
Board, room rent, heat, light, water, payable in advance, first 

day of each calendar month 22.0... see eles eas sevens 20.00 


Laboratory Fees Payable First of Each Semester 


BroLocy 
General’ Biology). 6 2 \cjole sana stese eaten ee ela aare cee ee eee $5.00 
General” Botany,) 252. «sce ata ie Seton ie cache a ecm te 5.00 
General” Botany; (Ow ac os oss ca Siete pies eee eae 5.00 
General Zoolocy sic. ccc Wee alec ieteie sites fae ce opie caret fat 5.00 
Invertebrate Zoology oc us oe secre et ees eke er erence 5.00 
Human: Physiology gies acc eee ee enen ene enna 5.00 
General Bacteriology” .2. «ose oth tele ae arene ete 5.00 
Vertebrate © Zoology asic settee irre sss] ta eee reer nts 5.00 

PHYSICS 
Introductory Physics’ toi. scales oes ee eae ee $5.00 
General, Physics. £2.55 <hi-cgce aio vy oe ale et ne ere Po 5.00 
Advanced) General’ Physies: G.4).cuugsnae eee eee 5.00 
Electron ‘Theory. 2342.5, Eben see eee 5.00 
Radioactivity 26.00 a6 acetone eee ee 5.00 


Household - Physics: )..-034 See eee 4.00 
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CHEMISTRY 
Elementary General Chemistry’ .........6..0e.ceeeeccccee $5.00 
em METER CMOMNUSUTY ORE eli Con oe sk oe. ee ee ne 5.00 
pemrremece chemistry, 2b. . 8s... c6clors cece ce eee 5.00 
Qualitative Inorganic: Analysis ... 20.06 ¢.s00% cece cece 6.00 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis ..............ccsceeeece 6.00 
EiyswaleOnemistry 5). .26'2i oes bbe ee ol. ee eeead eee, heenie. 5.00 
Greanie Ghemistry,7 04. 066<hs.cceek. Goo eecie PEON EUS Cate thks 6.00 
oe LACM DUTRIGLTY, Batts ee ei cr le eh cs She wareint 6.00 
PI MEBEtmMCEOHEIISEEY ©. oh e css a oe Jee ck ook Ae 6.00 
Breakage (deposited) each semester ............seecceees 1.00 
Seem ON MIAR MG *5s 5,5 Fs a8 7 ees ee Reig eet ah yeh .50 
HOME ECONOMICS 
BR eT UML <5) son elucots avon «area Gb alot So eae ecg 2.00 
eer Ee 6.55 heist cay are wcatocn edocs oie % vere, csiec o-aese: & aoe we. whe 4.00 
NE TAS O20 RRR a es ipa ea a 4.00 
SO TIPE Tes «oro. 5, tverons sSchacene dul csetaone sere le. ¢ dle dw ba Cove 5.00 


Breakage return fee must be called for before the end of the 
second semester. 

About fifteen dollars will be needed for books the first semester. 
It will save delay and the expense of sending home if the students 
bring the money and deposit it in the office when they register. 

The office maintains a student deposit account where students 
may leave their money and draw it out as occasion requires. Every 
student is urged to make use of the student deposit to insure safety. 

All charges are payable in advance. Monthly charges are due 
the first day of each calendar month. If they are not paid by the 
10th, one dollar more will be charged. No student will be admitted 
to classes after the 10th until charges are paid, nor will he be 
allowed to engage in any college activity. 

No rebate on board bills is given for less than two weeks’ 
absence. 

No student will be admitted to an examination in any depart- 
ment of the institution who has not paid all charges due. 

No student will be given credit for studies who has failed to 
meet all financial obligations. 

No student will be allowed to graduate who has not paid all 

ills. 
: No student will be given a transcript to another institution until 
all bills due the University are paid. 

The charges for diplomas are due on May 10. 

The right is reserved to change any charges named, if the cost 
of operation makes it necessary. 
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Annual charges are for the entire school session or any frac- 
tional part thereof. : 

All money sent for school expenses should be by postoffice money 
order, express order, or certified check, and should be made pay- 
able to “Shaw University.” 


REGISTRATION 


Students in all departments are expected to arrive on days of 
registration; Freshmen on September 16th, and Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors, on September 17th. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


The dining room will be open for dinner September 16th. 

Each student must bring one pillow, three pillow-cases, four 
sheets for single beds, table napkins, napkin ring, and towels, 
marked with full name of owner. 

Students are allowed to have fresh fruit at any time, but boxes 
of food are discouraged except at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Students should plan not to arrive or leave on Sunday. 

Students will be requested to leave the University when in the 
judgment of the Administration their health, scholarship, conduct, 
or spirit makes it desirable. 

The following practices are forbidden: Dancing, profanity, the 
use of intoxicating liquors and tobacco, card playing, betting, and 
gambling. 

No student is allowed to have in his possession pistols or other 
weapons, fireworks, gasoline, benzine or any flame-producing 
stove, or other heating device. Electric appliances are also for- 
bidden. 

No student may engage in any school activity who fails to pass 
in more than one study. 

If a student is suspended or expelled, no refund will be allowed. 

The tuition charge for special students who are permitted to 
carry less than the normal schedule, 16 hours a week, is $2.25 
per semester hour. No reduction, however, will be made in the 
case of a student who registers for full work and later finds it 
necessary with no fault of the College to drop a course. 

Any student carrying more than 18 hours per week will be 
charged for extra hours at the rate of $2.25 per semester hour. 

Credits for examinations in delinquent subjects will be given 
to students in residence only within the year in which the condi- 
tions were incurred. 


It is intended that a high degree of character and scholarship 
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shall be maintained, and only students who are willing to comply 
cheerfully with reasonable rules and regulations are desired at 
this institution. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Students are expected to dress simply and modestly. Showy, 
elaborate, or expensive clothes or jewelry are not suitable or 
necessary, and must not be brought. 

Sensible shoes and hose are required. 

Every young woman is required to have aprons suitable for 
house and laundry work, and those who wait on table must 
have waitresses’ aprons. 

Umbrella and overshoes are required, and also a laundry bag, 
an iron holder, and a sheet to cover ironing board. 

Every article of wearing apparel, as well as sheets, pillow 
slips, blankets, towels, and table napkins must be marked in 
indelible ink with the full name of the-Owner. 

Trunks must be marked with the owner’s name. 

Resident young women are expected to come directly to school 
from the train, and to return directly to their homes at the close 
of school. 

Young women are expected to arrive at Shaw not later than 
10:00 p.m., unless different arrangements have been previously 
made with the Dean of Women. 

Traveling on Sunday is discouraged. 

Boarding young women are not allowed to make week-end 
visits in the city during the session. 

After the final examination period closes there will be no study 
hours; the dormitory then closes at 10:00 p.m. There are no 
other changes in the regulations; the usual rules concerning 
chaperonage, registration, as well as the usual Sunday customs 
will be insisted upon. 


MEDICAL CARE 

Whenever possible a student’s teeth and eyes should be ex- 
amined and put in order before one enters college. 

A physician is called in case of necessity. The first visit is paid 
for by the University. All other visits are paid for by the student. 

In case of serious illness, parents or guardians will be prompt- 
ly notified. 

A registered nurse is in residence to care for the sick. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


The social life of the students is developed by monthly socials 
held either on the campus or in the chapel. 

Class meetings, parties and socials must be planned with class 
advisers and must have the approval of the Dean of Women. 

Class advisors and chaperons must be chosen from members of 
the faculty. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Chapel services are held daily at 12:00 except Saturday. On 
Sunday the services are as follows: Sunday school, 9:15 a. m. to 
10:30 a. m.; evening service, 7:30 p. m. to 8:30 p.m. All resident 
students are required to attend these services. No resident stu- 
dent absent from these services, except when excused for good 
reason, can be a candidate for any honor, prize, gratuity, or 
scholarship. 

On the first Sunday evening of every month there will be a 
missionary exercise conducted by the Hayes-Fleming Missionary 
Society. 

The regular meetings of the Y. M. C. A. are held every Sunday, 
and those of the Y. W. C. A. on the second and fourth Sundays of 
the month. 

There are also volunteer Mission Study classes connected with 
the Hayes-Fleming Missionary Society. They meet the third 
Sunday in each month from November to May. 

City students will be welcome at all services and are requiréd 
to attend the daily chapel exercises. 


SOCIETIES 


The Athletic Association is composed of all students of the 
University. They are members by reason of the payment of their 
annual athletic fees. The association promotes all athletic activi- 
ties, intra-mural and intercollegiate. Under the direction of the 
Physical Director, every form of athletics is encouraged. 

A debating society, Tau Sigma Rho, fosters debating between 
classes and colleges. Intercollegiate debates have become one of 
the leading features of college life at Shaw. 

The Theological Fraternity, composed of students of the Theo- 
logical Department, has for its object the promotion of Christian 
ideals and service. Weekly meetings are held to encourage pub- 
lic speaking and debating and interchange of experiences. A 
public meeting is arranged for each year at which time there is a 
program dealing with the ministry. 
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Two Greek letter national fraternities have chapters on the 
campus, namely the Phi Beta Sigma and the Omega Psi Phi. 
These are under faculty supervision. 

The following clubs hold meetings from time to time in the 
interest of their respective studies: Chemistry, French, German, 
Home Economics, Negro History, Pestalozzi, and Physics. 


LIBRARY 


A well equipped and attractive library, consisting of more than 
11,000 books, is located in Library Hall. It is supervised by a com- 
petent librarian who aids the students in their reference work and 
guides them in their general reading. Magazines and daily and 
weekly newspapers provide ample means for the information of 
students on current events. It is the aim of the administration to 
make the library one of great usefulness in the education of the 
students in technical knowledge and general culture. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences: 

1. A number of Service Scholarships paying approximately $75 
each per year are available to worthy students. Applicants for 
these scholarships must show need and also ability to render the 
service required. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 

2. A scholarship of $25 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Junior year shall be the highest above B— in all studies. 
For the Junior prize, the student must be (1) without condition in 
all his work; (2) loyal to the University life and spirit; (3) a 
student of three years standing at Shaw. 

8. A scholarship of $25 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Sophomore year shall be the highest above B— in all 
studies. For the Sophomore prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life and 
spirit; (3) a student of two years standing at Shaw. 

4. A scholarship of $25 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Freshman year shall be the highest above B— in all 
studies. For the Freshman prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life and 
spirit. 

5. Through the efforts of Mr. W. C. Craver, two prizes of $10 
each are offered for those students in the class in the Forms of 
Public Address who shall deliver the best declamation and the 
best original oration in public. 
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6. The Toney-King-Davis prize of $10 is awarded for excel- 
lence in Physics 3. 

7. A special prize of $25 is offered by some friends in the 
State for that student who shall excel in creative composition 
bearing on the Negro. 

8. A gold medal is awarded to the student in Economics who 
writes the best article on Thrift. 

9. The Iota Chapter of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity offers 
a prize of $10 to the student of the University making the highest 
average in Biology 2. 

10. The Delta Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 
offers a gold prize to the student of the Freshman class who 
submits the best essay on the achievement of some Negro man or 
woman. The contest is conducted in the fall in connection with 
the observance of Achievement Week. 

11. Pestalozzi Club Prize. The Pestalozzi Club offers prizes 
aggregating the sum of $25 to be awarded students in the courses 
in Education who, as a result of original research, produce the 
best work. 

12. The Chemistry Club of Shaw University offers a gold 
prize open to all Freshmen to the student making the highest 
average in Chemistry. 

18. The Emily Morgan prize of $5 is awarded to the student 
who makes the highest grade in Educational Statistics. 

14. The R. P. Hamlin Prize of $25 is awarded to the student 
who excels in all-around athletics. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


By vote of the North Carolina State Board of Education, Shaw 
University has been given an “A” rating in its college department. 
This was the first college for Negro youth in the State to be given 
this recognition. 

It is also the first institution south of Washington devoted ex- 
clusively to college and theological work. 

The college spirit is predominant at Shaw. With no academy, 
increasing emphasis is placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of college spirit. 

A strong faculty, ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences, make Shaw University one of the leading 
colleges in the country for Negro students. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Written applications should be made and forwarded in advance. 

A transcript signed by the president or principal of the school 
last. attended, containing a full record of the subjects pursued by 
the student, with the time devoted to each, and his standing in the 
same, must be sent to the Dean of the College before the student 
registers. 

No student will be admitted without a transcript. 

Application blanks will be furnished on request and should be 
properly filled out and returned promptly. 

Applicants for admission to the College of Arts and Sciences 
must pass examinations or present transcripts from accredited 
secondary schools for fifteen units of high school work. Of the 
fifteen units offered for entrance, the following are required: 


ENS lish, coax cree eeepc: Seo che eke eee a, eas 4 
Foreign Languages ns. er ss ia ne 2 
History < ecy see ctapis lend sia etal ste Mi caals le 1 
» Mathematics os. cvessislcaee cy retentions. ttereiourionererere 2 
Natural Science, uc tcuscus nro nice hr tere 1 


The remaining units may be taken from the subjects described 
below, and other subjects, to a limited amount, including Manual 
Arts, offered in accredited high schools. 

Students conditioned in more than two subjects will not be 
admitted. No quantitative conditions are allowed. In other words, 
no student can enter college with less than fifteen units of ap- 
proved high school work, though there may be a deficiency of two 
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units in some of the particular requirements. All conditions must 
be made up by the end of the Sophomore year. 

No entrance credit will be given for less than two units in any 
foreign language unless further work is done in college. 

A unit is the work completed in a subject of study pursued 
throughout an academic year at a high school with recitations of 
at least forty-five minutes five times a week. 


BIOLOGY 


1. General Biology.—A study of typical animals and plants. 
Laboratory drawings must be presented in an accurate and neatly- 
kept notebook, with all parts of drawings properly labeled. One 
unit. 

2. Botany.—A study of typical plants. All other requirements 
are the same as for General Biology. One unit. 

3. Zoology.—A study of typical animal forms. All other re- 
quirements are the same as for General Biology. One unit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Elementary Chemistry.—Standard elementary textbooks should 
include: (1) The theories underlying general chemical transforma- 
tions. The topics covered in the class-room should acquaint the 
student with the metals and non-metals, the idea of valence, and 
the laws of gases. (2) Individual laboratory work covering at 
least forty experiments. The laboratory work should be selected 
in such a manner that it illustrates the principles outlined in the 
theory. A laboratory note book containing the experiments per- 
formed is required. One unit. (In cases where no laboratory work 
accompanies the course one-half unit will be given.) 


ENGLISH 


There should have been such drill in composition as would be 
represented by the writing of one or two short papers every week. 
While the reading selections would naturally cover a wide range, 
at least fifteen classics should have been studied with more than 
usual care. These must include three plays by Shakespeare (pre- 
ferably The Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, and Macbeth) ; 
three standard novels, preferably The Last of the Mohicans, A 
Tale of Two Cities, and Silas Marner; four long poems, such as 
would be represented by Milton’s earlier poems, Scott’s The Lady 
of the Lake, Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, and Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King (four selections) ; and five standard classics in 
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prose, such as Franklin’s Autobiography, Addison and Steele’s The 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, Irving’s The Sketch Book and Macaulay’s Essay on 
Johnson. Of these several classics at least four—Milton’s poems, 
Macbeth, Burke’s Speech, and Macaulay’s Hssay—must be studied 
with unusual intensiveness. In general these requirements may 
be met by the judicious use of the Greenlaw-Miles Literature and 
Life series. Attention is called to the fact that all students, how- 
ever admitted to the Freshman class, are required to pass a special 
examination in English; and, however accurate in subject-matter, 
no paper will be considered satisfactory if it is seriously defective 
in grammar, spelling, punctuation, or other essentials of good 
usage. Four units. 


FRENCH 


1. Elementary French.—Should include careful drill in pro- 
nunciation, the rudiments of grammar, many easy exercises de- 
signed to familiarize the student with French idioms and verb 
usages; the reading of from 100 to 150 pages of easy French prose; 
and the reproduction of selections read in idiomatic English; writ- 
ing from dictation. One unit. 

2. Elementary French.—A continuation of the grammar work 
of the previous year, with emphasis upon irregular verb forms; 
200 to 300 pages of easy modern prose should be read, dictation 
and conversation. One unit. 

8. Advanced French.—With the completion of French 3, the 
student is expected to understand readily French spoken or read 
aloud; to summarize with a fair degree of accuracy in writing 
what he reads or hears; to read 300 pages of modern prose and 
verse. There should be continued emphasis upon the principles 
of pronunciation and oral practice. One unit. 


GERMAN 


1. Elementary German.—Pronunciation; simpler forms of 
grammatical construction; easy exercises in composition; 75 to 
100 pages of text from a reader; memorizing simple sentences. 
One unit. 

2, Elementary German.—Continued drill on the rudiments of 
grammar, including the modal auxiliaries and word order; trans- 
lation of 200 pages of easy stories and plays; sight reading; 
ability to translate into German ordinary English sentences; 
writing German from dictation. Suggested readings; Wilhelmi, 
Einer muss Heiraten; Zschokke, Der Zerbrochene Krug; Allen, 
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Vier Deutsche Luspiele; Hillern, Hoher als die Kirche; Freitag, 
Die Journalisten. One unit. 


HISTORY 


1. Ancient History—A survey of Oriental History: the history 
of Greece from the earliest times to the breakup of the kingdoms 
formed at the death of Alexander the Great; and Roman history 
from the earliest times to the barbarian invasions. One unit. 

2. Medieval and Modern History—From the Germanic in- 
vasions to the present, or from the death of Charlemagne to the 
present. One unit. 

3. English History—The History of Great Britain and the 
British Empire from the earliest times to the present. One unit. 

4, Civil Government.—Civil Government in the United States, 
national, state, and local. One-half or one unit. (According to 
the amount of time spent and the text used.) 

5. Negro History—Recommended texts: Brawley’s A Short 
History of the American Negro; Woodson’s The Negro in Our 
History. One-half unit. 

6. Problems of American Democracy.—A combination of gov- 
ernment, economics and social problems. Recommended texts: Wil- 
liams’s Problems in American Democracy; Morehouse and Graham, 
American Problems; Munro and Ozanna, Social Civics; Burch and 
Patterson, Problems of American Democracy. One unit. 

7. American History.—The History of the United States from 
the Colonial period to the present day. One unit. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The work in Home Economics should include a fundamental 
knowledge of foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, house 
planning and construction, home craft and millinery, laundering, 
beautifying of grounds, appreciation of wholesome family life, 
health as related to family and community life, and thrift in the 
use of time, money and energy. Presentation of the student’s 
note-book is required. One hour of recitation and two hours of 
laboratory work is the minimum. One-half to four units. 


LATIN 


; 1. Elementary Latin.—Inflections and syntax such as are given 
in any standard Beginner’s Latin Book; ability to read simple 
stories and to write simple Latin sentences. One unit. 


2. Elementary Latin.—Four books of Cesar’s Gallic War; prose 
composition based on the text. One unit. 
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3. Elementary Latin.—Six orations of Cicero; prose composi- 
tion based on the text. One unit. 

4. Advanced Latin.—Six books of Virgil’s Aeneid; ability to 
scan hexameter verse; knowledge of Roman mythology. One unit. 


MATHEMATICS 


1. Algebra.—Includes the four fundamental operations for 
rational algebraic expressions; factoring, fractions, linear equa- 
tions, and square roots and radicals as used in numerical quadratic 
equations. One unit. 

2. Algebra.—Should cover in review the work of the first year; 
radicals; exponents including the fractional and the negative; the 
extractions of the square root of numbers and of polynomials; 
solutions of quadratic equations with one unknown quantity; simple 
cases of equations or systems of equations with one or more un- 
knowns that can be solved by the method of linear or quadratic 
equations; ratio; proportion, and variation; binomial formule. One 
unit. 

8. Plane Geometry.—The usual theorems should be covered, 
including the general problems of rectilinear figures; the circles; 
angles; similar polygons; areas; regular polygons; and the meas- 
urement of the circle. One unit. 

4, Solid Geometry.—Covers the usual theorems of standard 
text-books, the relations of planes and lines in space, the measure- 
ment of prisms, pyramids, the regular solids, cylinders, cones, the 
sphere, and the spherical triangle. One-half unit. 


PHYSICS 


1. Elementary Physics.—Should include (1) The study of one 
standard text-book. The study should be done in such manner as 
to permit the obtaining of a comprehensive view of the subject. 
(2) At least one-third of the assignment should be in laboratory 
work. The laboratory periods should be double the lecture periods. 
It is expected that at least thirty experiments will be completed 
during the time of the course. The student’s note-book should be 
presented as evidence of the laboratory work. Should any doubt 
arise as to the student’s thoroughness in this credit of Physics, 
the College reserves the right to examine the student. The exami- 
nation will cover the large facts, definition and practical applica- 
tions. One unit. 


COURSES AND DEGREES 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers three courses of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, or 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. Each of these courses 
consists of prescribed and elective studies. 


The course of studies in Home Economics is outlined fully, 
beginning on page 40. 


The courses of instruction leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
are arranged in the following groups: 


Group I.—Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 
German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 
English Language and Literature. 
Bible. 


Group II.—Mathematics and Natural Science. 
Mathematics. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 


Group III.—Mental and Social Science. 
History. 
Political Science. 
Economics. 
Sociology. 
Psychology. 
Philosophy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


To meet the conditions for graduation, students must complete 


128 semester hours of work. The following courses from the three 
groups are required: 
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FOR THE A.B. DEGREE 


GROUP I 
Bema COMpOSitiON, 5.20. .0s.cs eres 8 semester hours 
MPR MISMETACCTACUTC §..2 ool re os es oes 8 semester hours 
Mereemaay OF FR TCNCH (605. cccs cs ch use sss 14 semester hours 
UMMC oe 2-104 ss che, hi 6 & pec aces ede 46 8 semester hours 
Me oak. c o's cielece Cia ein ure oaks ae 8 semester hours 


or 8 semester hours in one of the other two languages mentioned 
which have not been studied in high school. 


Group II 
PCT ICLCTICS * fyi) asd fle: die) area's 2 oosseteks 8 semester hours 
Group III 
Political Science Economics 
History Sociology 
Philosophy 


20-22 semester hours must be taken in Social Science (History, 
Economics, Political Science, Sociology) and 3 semester hours in 
Philosophy (Ethics). 


FOR THE B.S. DEGREE 


Group I 
Puctish? Compositions ot... ee + 8 semester hours 
MOeClish  LIvevaturee od ew oa sche eo 8 semester hours 
cearman OL Trench meee eerie eters 14 semester hours 
BIO ce oe ee eee tbat 8 semester hours 
GroupP II 
Mathematics © otc cote a ec orelersten ee 8 semester hours 
Naturals ScienC@.aee ccs coe snes coeteis 82 semester hours 


16 of which must be taken in one subject. 


Standards are adjusted in accord with the requirements of the 
State of North Carolina for teaching Science. 


Group III 
Political Science 
History Sociology 
Economics Philosophy 


*Two years of modern language done in high school will satisfy the qualitative 
requirements of one year of college work when satisfactorily validated by one 
year of work in college. 
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18 semester hours, 3 of which must be taken in Philosophy 
(Ethics), and 10 semester hours in Social Science. 

Each candidate for a degree must complete a major subject, 
consisting of not less than 24 semester hours of work done in a 
single subject or department, and a minor of 16 semester hours 
definitely related to the major subject. 

While the completion of 128 hours of work meets the quantita- 
tive requirements for graduation, there are also qualitative re- 
quirements. The quality of work is determined by a system of 
grade points. The grades and points are as follows: 


A gives six grade points. 

A— gives five grade points. 

B_ gives four grade points. 

B— gives three grade points. 

C_ gives two grade points. 

C— gives one grade point. 

D_ gives no grade point—Conditioned. 
E gives no grade point—Failure. 


Twice as many grade points as semester hours are required for 
graduation. It follows, therefore, that a student must average at 
least C in order to receive 256 grade points for 128 semester hours 
of work. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


BIBLE 


As Shaw University is a Christian school, the study of the 
English Bible is a part of the regular curriculum. The work is 
so arranged as to give a comprehensive knowledge of both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

1. Studies in the Old Testament.—History of the Hebrews. 
This course begins with a brief survey of the Old Testament world 
and includes the following periods: The slavery in Egypt, the 
wilderness wanderings, settlement in Canaan, the monarchy under 
David and Solomon and the Divided Kingdom. A text-book and 
the Bible will be used. Required of Freshmen. Two hours through 
the second semester. Credit, 2 semester hours. 

2. Studies in the Old Testament continued.—History of the 
Jewish people, including the Babylonian Exile, the Persian, Greek, 
Maccabean, and Roman periods, to the Fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 
The prophets and their messages will be correlated with the 
historical periods. The Psalms and Books of Wisdom will be given 
consideration. A textbook and the Bible will be used. Required 
of Sophomores. Two hours through the first semester. Credit, 
2 semester hours. 

8. Life of Christ.—A general outline of Christ’s life. A dis- 
cussion of Jesus’ teachings applied to present-day problems. Text 
books and the Bible will be used. Prerequisite, Bible 1 and 2. Four 
hours through the first semester. Repeated the second semester 
when it is open to Sophomores. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

*4. Sunday School Teacher Training.—Deals with the various 
phases of Sunday school work; Sunday school management; the 
pupil; the teacher; and the Bible; with special emphasis on the 
teaching values of the Old and New Testaments for pupils of dif- 
ferent ages. A practice Sunday school is conducted by members 
of the class, affording opportunity for practical application of 
these principles. Prerequisite, Bible 1 and 2. (Elective.) One hour 
through the year. Credit, 2 semester hours. 

5. Comparative Religions——A survey of the origin, history, 
and values of the eleven living religions of mankind. An apprecia- 
tive study with emphasis on the elements of strength and weak- 
nesses in each religion, and a fair comparison with Christianity. 
Textbooks and library readings. Prerequisite, Bible 1, 2, and 3. 


*A diploma for successful completion of this course is given by the Southern 
Baptist Sunday School Board. 
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(Elective.) Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 


BIOLOGY 


1. General Biology.—An elementary course designed to give 
a brief systematic knowledge of fundamental facts and principles 
in plants and animal life, and the phenomena which arise from 
their relationship. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores. Three 
lectures and one two-hour laboratory period through the year. 
Credit, 8 semester hours. 


#2. General Botany.—A first course in the elements of botany, 
presenting the flowering plant as a unit with emphasis on struc- 
ture, function, development and heredity. Open to Freshmen and 
Sophomores. ‘Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


*3. General Botany.—Continuation of Biology 2, presenting 
the evolution and classification of the plant kingdom together with 
its function and development. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores. 
Prerequisite, Biology 2. Two lectures and two two-hour labora- 
tory periods through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 


t4. General Zoology.—Introduction to the general principles 
and concepts of Zoology. Not open to Freshmen. Two lectures 
and two two-hour laboratory periods through the first semester. 
Credit, 4 semester hours. 


*5. Invertebrate Zoology.—A study of the representatives of 
the invertebrate groups, including the anatomy of the adult and 
the life history together with some discussion of habits and dis- 
tribution. Prerequisite, Biology 4. Two lectures and two two- 
hour laboratory periods through the second semester. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 


6. Human Physiology.——An introduction and elementary course 
covering morphology, physiology, hygiene, and nutrition. Pre- 
requisite, Biology 1, or Biology 4. For Home Economics students, 
prerequisite, Biology 1. Three lectures and one two-hour labora- 
tory period through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


7. General Bacteriology.—Fundamental facts of bacteriology 
(bacteria in soil, air, water, milk, and pathogenic bacteria), and 
industrial applications. Prerequisite, Biology 1, or Biology 2 and 
3. For Home Economics students, prerequisite, Biology 1. Three 


*Alternate yearly with 4 and 5. 
fAlternate yearly with 2 and 3. 
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lectures and one two-hour laboratory period through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


8. Vertebrate Zoology (Vertebrate Anatomy) .—Comparative 
anatomy, development, and phylogeny of vertebrates. Prerequisite, 
Biology 4 and 5. Two lectures and three two-hour laboratory 
periods through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


CHEMISTRY 


la-lb. Elementary General Chemistry.—Designed for students 
beginning the study of chemistry and for students planning to 
take one course in the science. Two lectures and two two-hour 
laboratory periods through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

2a-2b. Inorganic Chemistry.—a. Intended for students who 
have pursued the study of chemistry in the secondary schools. The 
fundamental principles of theoretical chemistry are introduced. 
The non-metallic and the metallic elements and their compounds 
are studied. Three lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the first semester. Credit, 5 semester hours. 

3. Qualitative Inorganic Analysis—A thorough systematic 
treatment of basic and acid analysis. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the principles underlying the processes of analysis. Prereq- 
uisite, Chemistry 1 or 2. Two lectures and two two-hour labora- 
tory periods through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

4, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis——Theories of analytical 
chemistry, their application to volumetric, gravimetric and gas 
analysis and stoichiometrical exercises. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
3. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods through the 
second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

5. Physical Chemistry.—Kinetics, the gas laws, states of mat- 
ter, application of the laws and theories to molecular and atomic 
weights, atomic structure, atomic disintegration and osmotic pres- 
sure. Prerequisite, Chemistry 4. Two lectures and two two-hour 
laboratory periods through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

6. Organic Chemistry.—An intensive consideration of the 
aliphatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. Prerequisite Chem- 
istry 3, or Chemistry 1 with at least a grade of B—, or Chemistry 
2 with at least a grade of C. Two lectures and two two-hour lab- 
oratory periods through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

7. Organic Chemistry.—Deals with the aromatic hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives, and includes correlation of the functional 
relationship existing between aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 6. Two lectures and two two-hour labora- 
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tory periods through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

8. Household Chemistry.—An introductory study of the chem- 
istry of foods, fuels, detergents, water, leavening agents, and 
textiles. Prerequisite, Chemistry 6. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory period through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester 
hours. 


ECONOMICS 


la-ib. Principles of Economics.—A general survey of industrial 
organization and economic activities, beginning with a brief his- 
torical study of the development of economic institutions. The 
course acquaints the student with the methods of production, 
theories of value, money and prices; credit and banking. Toward 
the end of the course considerable time is given to the question of 
distribution, wages, rent, and other kinds of income in relation 
to the problems of labor, agriculture, taxation, and the like. Pre- 
requisite, Junior standing, or 14 semester hours in Social Science. 
Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

2a-2b. Labor Problems.—A survey of our present system of 
production. The genesis of the labor problem. Labor legislation, 
unemployment, poverty, strikes and lockouts, the arbitration of 
industrial disputes, co-operation and profit-sharing are studied. 
Special reports and investigations are required of students. Pre- 
requisite, Economies 1. Four hours through the second semester. 
Credit, 4 semester hours. 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education offers courses for prospective 
teachers as well as strong courses through extension work. Those 
who receive the A.B. or B.S. degree with twenty-one semester hours 
of Education will be given an “A” Grade certificate by the State 
Department of Education, which will permit them to teach in the 
State without further examination. 

la-lb. An Introduction to the Study of Education.—An orient- 
ing course, especially recommended for those preparing to teach. 
It is designed for an introductory survey course that will set forth 
briefly the main plans for the organization of public education; 
the place and importance of education in our national life; the 
important present-day problems of education as they relate to the 
pupil, the teacher and the parent; the general nature of learning 
in the teaching process; the scope of the public school system; and 
the outstanding present-day problems of educational work. Open 
to Sophomores. Required of those who intend to teach. Two hours 
through the year. Credit, 4 semester hours. 
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2. Educational Sociology.—An interpretation of social life in 
terms of education; analysis of primary and secondary groups in 
light of their educational significance; development of the social 
personality; education in relation to social control, progress, 
democracy, and internationalism. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

3. Class-room Management.—A consideration of the methods of 
teaching and of the organization of a school. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Required of those who intend to teach. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

4, Elementary Statistical Methods.—Introduction to statistical 
methods appropriate to the solution of educational and psychological 
problems. Topics covered: graphic presentation of facts, the fre- 
quency of distribution, measures of central tendency and varia- 
bility, elementary correlation methods. Open to Seniors. (For 
Juniors, by permission of the instructor.) Three hours through 
the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

5. Methods of High School Instruction.—A study of the various 
methods of teaching in high schools with special attention to the 
elements that are common to high school subjects. Open to Sen- 
iors. Required of those who intend to teach. Three hours through 
the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

6. Educational Psychology.—An introduction to the study of 
the laws governing learning; instinctive drives and mechanism 
in relation to educational situations and individual differences. 
Open to Seniors. Required of those who intend to teach. Three 
hours through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

7. Principles of Secondary Education—Meaning and scope of 
education in the light of organic and social evolution; the aim of 
education in our form of government based on the skills, knowl- 
edges, tastes, and ideals demanded in modern life. Open to Seniors. 
Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

8. Curriculum Construction.—Intended as a basic course in cur- 
riculum building. Considers the theory of curriculum construc- 
tion; the locus of ideals and activities; the determination of major 
activities; curriculum material; subjects of the curriculum; and 
current studies in curriculum construction. A good course for 
those interested in education, supervision and administration. 
Open to Seniors. Three hours through the first semester. Credit, 
8 semester hours. 

9. Observation and Participation—The student must observe 
two hours weekly and have frequent conferences with the super- 
vising teacher and director. The work is divided between the major 
and the minor or minors. Observation merges gradually into 
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participation in the class activities. Open to Seniors. Prerequisites, 
Education 1 and 6. Required of those who intend to teach. One 
hour through the first semester. Credit, 1 semester hour. 

10. Student Teaching.—The student must teach at least thirty 
class periods and hold frequent conferences with supervising 
teacher and director. The director reserves the right to deny 
entrance into the course to any whose progress in correlated lines 
has been unsatisfactory. Open to Seniors. Prerequisites, Educa- 
tion 8, 5, and 9. Required of those who intend to teach. Second 
semester. Credit arranged. 

11la-11b.—Special methods in teaching high school subjects will 
be offered as needed. The student must take two special method- 
courses in his major and minor content subjects. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. Six hours through the first semester. Credit, 6 
semester hours. 

12. Philosophy of Education.—The purpose of this course is to 
broaden the pupil’s conception of education. The various aspects 
of education will be considered: the biological, the physiological, 
the psychological, the sociological, and the philosophical. Open 
to Seniors. Two hours through the first semester. Credit, 2 semes- 
ter hours. 

13. High School Administration.—Designed for students who 
are looking forward to a principalship. In this course we will be 
concerned with the teaching staff, the janitor, the school plant, 
and the general functions and problems of the high school princi- 
pal. Open to Seniors. Three hours through the second semester. 
Credit, 3 semester hours. 

By arrangement with the city school administration, both obser- 
vation and practice teaching is done at the city high school. 
Required for State certificate. Credit arranged. 

For courses in religious education open to college students, see 
Theological Department, pages 49-54. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


Courses in Education, the equivalent of those offered in residence, 
are given through extension under the direction of the State De- 
partment. 


9X. Child Study. 

10X. Classroom Management. 

11X. Classroom Tests. 

12X. Comparative Study of School Systems. 
138X. Comparative Study of School Systems II. 
14X. Curriculum Construction. 

15X. Educational Psychology. 
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16X. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
17X. Extra Curricula Activities. 

18X. Introduction to Education. 

19X. Learning How to Study. 

20X. Self Improvement. 

21X. Mental Hygiene. 

22X. Modern Educational Theories. 

23X. Technique of Teaching. 

24X. Tests and Measurements. 


Some of these courses may be withdrawn and others offered ac- 
cording to needs of public school teachers, and the discretion of 
the instructor. 


ENGLISH 


la-1lb. English Composition.—This course, required of all Fresh- 
men, deals with fundamentals, emphasizing in practical man- 
ner the different forms of discourse. Papers range in length 
from 200 to 2,500 words, and are on subjects all the way from 
simple narration to formal argumentation. The oral work em- 
phasizes different kinds of brief informal addresses. One of the 
features of the course is the committing to memory of many pas- 
sages of inspirational verse. Texts: Brawley’s Freshman Year 
English, Fulton’s Writing Craftsmanship, Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest (Lake Edition), with numerous library assignments. Four 
hours through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

2a-2b. English Literature——This course is intended to give a 
comprehensive survey of English Literature from the beginning 
to the present time. In the first semester the emphasis is on 
technique, and in the second on literary appreciation and expres- 
sion. Papers are frequently called for. Texts: Brawley’s A New 
Survey of English Literature, Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s Twelve 
Centuries of English Poetry and Prose; Shakespeare’s The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (Tudor Edition), and Hamlet (Lake Edition). 
Required before graduation; primarily for Sophomores. Four 
hours through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

3a-3b. The Forms of Public Address——An advanced course 
in oral and written composition. It aims to help those who intend 
later to engage in teaching or the ministry, or any other field 
in which public speaking is necessary. The papers or speeches 
include open letters, informal addresses, editorials, eulogies, after- 
dinner speeches, and formal orations and debates. There is also 
practical work in elocution, and in connection with the work of the 
course there are each year one or two public prize contests. Texts: 
Baker’s The Forms of Public Address, Baird’s Public Discussion 
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and Debate, and Brawley’s New Era Declamations. In 1930-1931 
the course will be limited to twelve students, and each must have 
the approval of the professor in charge. Prerequisites, English 
1 and 2; and the work in these is considered in connection with 
any candidacy. Four hours through the year. Credit, 8 semester 
hours. 

4. The History of the English Language.—This half-course 
is an introduction to historical English grammar, with special 
attention to Chaucer. Texts: Meiklejohn’s History of the English 
Language and Neilson and Patch’s Selections from Chaucer. Pre- 
requisites, English 1 and 2. Four hours through the first semester. 
Credit, 4 semester hours. 

5. The English Drama.—In a half-course in the drama, Braw- 
ley’s A Short History of the English Drama serves to give out- 
line to the work, and about thirty-five representative plays are 
read, these including the more important of those produced by 
Shakespeare. Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 
4 semester hours. 

6. English Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.—In this half-course emphasis is placed not only on literary 
production, but also on the history of English thought. Papers 
are frequently called for, and in the course of the semester each 
member of the class is required to present one long and intensive 
piece of work. Among the chief texts are selections from Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Arnold, and Browning in the Riverside College 
Classics. Prerequisites, English 1 and 2. (Offered in 1929-30; not 
to be given in 1930-31.) Four hours through the first semester. 
Credit, 4 semester hours. 

7. American Literature—This half-course calls for both rapid 
and intensive reading. Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s Three Centuries 
of American Poetry and Prose, is the chief text, but there are also 
numerous library assignments and the preparation of special 
reports. (Offered in 1929-30; not to be given in 1930-31.) Four 
hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Notr.—All students registered on the basis of high school work, 
especially for French 2, 3, and 4, will be subject to readjustment in 
accordance with their demonstrated ability. 

la-1b. Elementary French.—Grammar, composition, dictation, 
translation of selections from modern authors into idiomatic 
English. Open to students who have not presented French for 
admission. Four hours through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

2a-2b. Elementary French.—Reading of French folk lore, and 
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a study of good French literature, including works by Beaumar- 
chais, Victor Hugo, and contemporary writers. Two hours through 
the year are devoted to a review of grammar, dictation, and com- 
position based on the readings. All classes are conducted in 
French. Prerequisite, French 1, or one unit of high school French, 
if approved by the department. Four hours through the year. 
Credit, 8 semester hours. 

3a-3b. Intermediate French.—Reading from classical and con- 
temporary authors for a better understanding of French people 
and thought. A study of composition two hours through the year. 
Prerequisite, French 2, or three units of high-school French. Four 
hours through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

*da-4b. Advanced French.—Readings from modern and con- 
temporary authors; plays and short stories; a study of the his- 
tory of French literature. A reading course conducted largely in 
French. Written themes based on readings. Special study of 
idioms and tense uses. Two hours through the second semester 
is given to the teaching of French with practical work by the stu- 
dent. Prerequisite, French 3. Four hours through the year. Credit, 
8 semester hours. 

tba-5b. Reading course in Advanced French.—For a better un- 
derstanding of France and her people. Much analytical work is 
done. One hour through the second semester is given to a study of 
French grammar. Racine, Corneille, Hugo, Moliére, and con- 
temporary writers are studied. Prerequisite, French 3. Three hours 
through each semester. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

6. Senior French.—Designed primarily for Seniors who have 
not studied French during the Junior and Senior years. Reading 
of advance literature which will give a background for high school 
teaching. Review of difficult forms of grammar. Composition. 
Class will be conducted in French. Prerequisite, French 3. Two 
hours the second semester. Credit, 2 semester hours. 

7. Conversational French.—Open to qualified students with the 
consent of the instructor. Prerequisite, French 2. One hour a week 
through the year. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


GEOGRAPHY 
1. Physiography.—A course in physical geology which com- 
prises a systematic study of materials of the earth; forces and 
processes changing the surface of lands; soils, their classification 
and origin; major physiographic features, their origin and in- 


*Alternate yearly with 5a-5b. 
fAlternate yearly with 4a-4b. 
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fluence on man. Required of students who desire to teach, especial- 
ly in high schools. Three hours through the first semester. Credit, 
3 semester hours. 

2. Commercial and Economic Geography.—Emphasizes the pro- 
duction, movement, and consumption of the chief commercial 
products relating to the United States. Food resources; cereals, 
animals, vegetables, fruits; fundamentals of manufacturing; basic 
minerals; power; woodworking industries and paper; textile 
industries; leather and rubber; chemicals; mineral industries. 
Required of students who desire to teach, especially in high schools. 
Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Norse.—All students registered for German in advance of Ger- 
man 1 on the basis of high school entrance credit will be given 
provisional standing, and may be reclassified according to the 
ability shown in the use of the language. 

la-lb. Elementary German.—A study of German grammar. 
Drill in pronunciation, dictation, practice in conversation and writ- 
ing. Reading of easy selections both in prose and poetry. Elec- 
tive for students not presenting German for entrance. Four hours 
through the year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

29a-2b. Introduction to German Literature.—Reading of nar- 
rative prose, a drama, lyrics and ballads. Conversation and com- 
position. Prerequisite, German 1. Three hours through the year. 
Credit, 6 semester hours. 

2c-2d. Review Course in German Grammar.—A thorough re- 
view of the principles of German grammar. Reading of simple 
German to illustrate these principles. This course is to be taken 
in connection with German 2a-2b. Prerequisite, German 1. One 
hour through the year. Credit, 2 semester hours. 

3a-3b. A History of German Literature.—38a. A survey of Ger- 
man Literature to the period of classic writers, reading represent- 
ative works. Emphasis is placed on the folk-legends and the folk- 
poetry. Composition and conversation. Prerequisite, German 2. 
Three hours through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 
8b. A continuation of the survey of German literature, beginning 
with the classic writers and extending through modern literature. 
Reading of representative works. Conversation and composition. 
Prerequisite, German 3a. Three hours through the second semes- 
ter. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


HISTORY 
1a-1b. Modern and Contemporary European History.—Describes 
in brief compass the evolution of European civilization during the 
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nineteenth century. It includes social, economic and cultural mat- 
ters with the military and political to enable students to under- 
stand the movement of the present, and to develop a world con- 
sciousness and a world conscience. The development of the great 
nations is emphasized, their distinctive political systems and 
peculiar problems. Extensive use is made of material from the 
current magazines. Open to Freshmen. Four hours through the 
year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

2. English History.—A study of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of English nationality, the fusion of elements in the making 
of the English people. The introduction and influence of Christi- 
anity, the establishment and character of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
are studied. Emphasis will be placed upon the foundation and 
expansion of the British Empire and its power in world relations. 
Prerequisite, History 1 or one unit of high school work in European 
History. Five hours through the second semester. Credit, 5 
semester hours. 

38. American History.—This course begins with the European 
background of American history, reviews the Colonial period and 
the causes of the Revolution. The course includes a study of the 
organization of the government under the Constitution, the de- 
velopment of nationality, the political and economic results of ter- 
ritorial expansion, the clash of interest between slave and free 
labor and the Civil War. Prerequisite, History 1 or 2. Five hours 
through the first semester. Credit, 5 semester hours. 

4, The History of the United States from 1865 to the Present 
Time.—The development of American democracy after the Civil 
War, the economic sectionalism between East and West, the rapid 
development of industrial consolidation, the problems of imperial- 
ism and internationalism are studied in this course. The writing 
of a thesis and collateral reading will be required. Open only to 
Seniors and those who have had History 3 or its equivalent. Five 
hours through the second semester. Credit, five semester hours. 

5. The Negro in American History.—The course is designed to 
acquaint the student with the African background of the Ameri- 
can Negro, the development of the slave status in the West Indies 
and the United States, the condition of the Negro as influenced by 
‘the revolutionary movement, the first anti-slavery efforts, the in- 
dependent efforts of the Negro, the influence of the industrial revo- 
lution, the later abolition movement, and the status of the free 
Negro to the Civil War. The political, economic, religious, and cul- 
tural achievements of the Negro from the Reconstruction period 
to the present day, and his efforts for social justice will be studied. 
Students will be required to do research work. Open only to 
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Seniors or those who have had History 3 or its equivalent. Four 
hours through the first semester. Credit, four semester hours. 

6. Methods Course in Ancient History.—A general narrative 
and descriptive history of the oriental nations which influenced 
Greek civilization, the history of Greece and the history of Rome, 
as the basis of gaining the technique of teaching history in the 
high school. This course will consider the high-school history 
recitation, teaching pupils to study history, collateral reading 
problems, notebook and written work. It will be of interest to 
actual and prospective teachers of history. Required for advanced 
students majoring in history, desiring to secure State certificate 
in the field of history. Three hours through the first semester. 
Credit, 3 semester hours. 

7. Methods Course in Medieval History.—A general narrative 
and descriptive history from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Reformation. (476-1500.) This course aims to give the student 
a general understanding of the principal territorial changes, 
national policies, economic conditions, and intellectual interests of 
Europe as a basis for course and lesson planning for high school 
students. Designed to follow course 6, for students majoring in 
history. Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 semes- 
ter hours. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Students desiring to obtain a High School Home Economics “A” 
certificate should elect 18 hours of Education, 6 of which must in- 
clude Special Methods in Teaching Home Economics and Practice 
Teaching. 

The aims of the Home Economics course are to train students 
for teaching home economics, the vocation of homemaking, and 
institutional work. 

The four-year course leads to the B.S. degree in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Home Economics Curriculum 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Ne of No. of 
Brielisheae enry hia ee vid 9 invelish eee eee 
Inorganic Chemistryancascee 4 Inorganic Chemistry ....... 4 
Design LC AMEE Or A a iti aae eh 304 Clothing Iie. Waoan on emer: ae) 
Biology gate eee seas 4°“ Physiology incessant eaee 4 
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SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
Hours Hours 
Prem etei i (A) os. essa so SeerUOglisnc linc ces ee eee 4 
OE GH) Os pr ATR BAClenology ioc crue eect nes 4 
Household Physics .......... Se EOOOS TLE tars Serres re cee 3 
Phy JL 3 ae ee Ga tOucaion Lae cs ole ee 2 
BUC AUION© Le’... . o'e ye sci ve o's Zoe LCSION TLL, CO) tase tetra are 3 
LTO 2 Gedee 2 
THIRD YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
Hours Hours 
Uris UL) cn Ala na 3 Household Chemistry........ 4 
DEERE COTI ET, a oss a se eee AMPELID Cutie tort crore oe eons se Oe aie ans 4 
(Go TTR NLS par Gaee DieteciCseee weuats os tietak.c toes 4 
Education (Elective) ....... Gape- Clothing Tle co. cate areas 3 
General Methods in Teach- 
ings (Observation) =: =. a. 2 
FOURTH YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
Hours Hours 
WROOMOMICS EL oe yc. sc cca ees Say LCONOMICS. Lacs cise t ccteaniyiecers 3 
POLO SO Ver ts rae fe ce. ss 6 5 Home Management ......... 2 
Home Management ......... 2a. Onilds GaYe~ ete cree ee oe 3 
MURIICSUN EER os cote es veces 8's Sa especial Methods «ven. - <r 2 
Special Methods (Practice Education (Elective) ....... 3 
PCSCHAND) prac ists eh ale wev's § 3 2 
Education (Elective) ....... 3 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

1. Design I.—(Principles of Art and Design). Study of the 
elements and principles of design and their application to simple 
problems are made. One recitation hour and two two-hour lab- 
oratory periods through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester 
hours. 

2. Clothing I.—Cotton and linen materials are studied from the 
standpoint of consumer-selection, use, planning, designing and 
construction of garments. One recitation hour and two two-hour 
laboratory periods through the second semester. Credit, 3 semes- 
ter hours. 

8. Foods I.—Study of the composition, source, manufacture, 
cost and preparation principles of food as they relate to family 
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meal planning and service: Two recitations and one two-hour 
laboratory period through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester 
hours. 

4. Foods IIl—Meal Planning and Table Service. Two recita- 
tions and one two-hour laboratory period through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

5. Foods III.—Food Preservation and Marketing. Study of the 
principles and methods used in preserving, canning, pickling and 
jelly making. Study of market prices, problems and conditions. 
One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods through the 
first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

6. Design II.—(Interior Decoration). Study and application 
of the fundamental art principles to home planning, furnishing 
and decoration. This course is closely correlated with the home 
management course. One recitation hour and two two-hour lab- 
oratory periods through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester 
hours. 

7. Design I].—(Costume Designing). Study and application 
of the fundamental art principles to dress. This course is closely 
correlated with the clothing course. One recitation hour and two 
two-hour laboratory periods through the second semester. Credit, 
3 semester hours. 

8. Nutrition and Dietetics——Study of food; its function and 
reaction in the body processes, heat measure, and methods of de- 
termination; body requirements. Proteins, minerals, and vitamines 
are studied in relation to family diet. Special feeding problems 
are also stressed. Meals for different individuals and families 
are planned and prepared as they relate to needs and income. Two 
recitation hours and two two-hour laboratory periods through the 
year. Credit, 8 semester hours. 

9. Clothing II—Study of wool and silk materials. Emphasis is 
laid on study of patterns and their alteration, dress design, simple 
tailoring and children’s clothes. One recitation hour and two 
two-hour laboratory periods through the first semester. Credit, 
3 semester hours. 

10. Home Management.—Management of household operations, 
income and family life and community obligations. Each student 
is an active member of a “family group” in a practice apartment 
for a six weeks period. Two hours through the year. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 

11. Child Care and Training.—The physical, mental and moral 
development of children of different ages is studied. Care of the 
sick in the home is also studied. Three hours through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 
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12. General Methods in Teaching (Observation).—Study of the 
various methods of teaching Home Economics in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Observations and reports are required. 
Open to Juniors. Two hours through the second semester. Credit, 
2 semester hours. 

13. Special Methods (Practice Teaching).—The aims and 
principles of education are applied to the Home Economics field. 
Conferences, lesson plans, and supervised teaching of at least 
thirty lessons in a school of elementary or secondary grade are 
required. Open to Seniors who expect to teach. Two hours through 
the year. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

14. Clothing III.—This course includes the draping of original 
designs. Each problem is illustrated with practice material, one to 
be selected and carried to completion in finished material. One 
recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


la-1b. Review of Secondary Latin.—Grammar, composition, and 
translation. This course is intended to give the pupil a rapid re- 
view of grammar, and to prepare him for the more advanced course 
of Latin 2. No credit will be given to those offering three units 
of Latin for entrance. Five hours through the year. Credit, 8 
semester hours. 

2. Livy.—Selections. Special work in Roman history. Latin 
prose composition. Prerequisite, Latin 1 or three units of Latin 
in a standard high school. Five hours through the first semester. 
Credit, 4 semester hours. 

3. Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse.—Selections from rep- 
resentative Roman writers, showing the development of Roman 
literature from its carliest days to the second century A.D. Special 
attention is given to the portrayal of Roman life, customs and 
philosophy. Prerequisite, Latin 2. Five hours through the sec- 
ond semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

4, Cicero: Select Letters.—A study of the man in his personal 
relations to his friends and his family. Prerequisite, Latin 3. 
Four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

5. Horace: Odes and Epodes.—Prerequisite, Latin 4. Four 
hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


MATHEMATICS 


1. Advanced Algebra.—Quadratic equations, logarithms, graph- 
ic analysis and other topics of higher secondary Algebra. Not open 
to students for credit who present more than one admission unit 
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in Algebra. Four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 

2. Plane Trigonometry.—Begins with the definitions of the six 
trigonometric functions as ratios and embraces all topics usually 
covered in the standard text-books, including the use of logarithms. 
Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

3. College Algebra.—The binomial theorem, series, variables 
and limits, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, 
permutations, and the other classical topics of college algebra. 
Four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

4, Analytic Geometry.—Elements of plane analytics, including 
the geometry of the conic sections, co-ordinates, planes and lines, 
types of surfaces and quadric surfaces. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
4. Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

5. Calculus.—A study of the fundamental notions and pro- 
cesses of differential and integral calculus, including their appli- 
cation to geometry and physics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 3 or 
5. Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

6. Application of Mathematics.—Semester courses will be offer- 
ed in subject-matter to be selected from the following topics: differ- 
ential equations, analytical mechanics, theory of statistical cor- 
relation, and mathematical theory of relativity. Prerequisite, 
Mathematics 5. Three hours through the semester. Credit, 3 semes- 
ter hours. 

7. Modern Geometry.x—An advanced treatment of Euclidean 
geometry that will give the one who takes a major or minor in 
mathematics a background for teaching mathematics in high 
schools. Prerequisite, Mathematics 5, but students with Mathe- 
matics 2 may take it with special permission from the head of the 
department. Three hours through the first semester. Credit, 3 
semester hours. 

8. Analytical Trigonometry.—An extension of the course in 
plane trignometry along with the development of new theories in 
the subject. Prerequisite, Mathematics 5, but students with Mathe- 
matics 2 may take it with special permission of the head of the 


department. Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 
semester hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 


1. Logic.—The principles of induction, deduction, and analysis 
of thought are studied. Discussions from the text-book and on 
assigned topics give opportunity to apply these principles. Pri- 
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marily for Sophomores. Three hours through the first semester. 
Credit, 3 semester hours. 

2. History of Philosophy.—Designed to acquaint the student 
with the chief systems of philosophy from the earliest period down 
to modern times, and to consider these systems in their relations 
to the inner life of thought which expresses itself in political, 
social, educational and religious movements. Two hours through 
the first semester. Credit, 2 semester hours. 

3. General Psychology.—An introductory course furnishing a 
general survey of the essentials of the sensory and motor equip- 
ment of the nervous system, and the principles of such mental ac- 
tivities as perception, memory, imagination, reasoning, feeling, 
judgment and will, by means of first hand observation, discrimina- 
tion and thinking. Not open to Freshmen. Three hours through 
the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

4, Ethics—An account of moral development, beginning with 
the primitive group. Ethical theories and problems of conduct in 
modern life are studied. The relation of ethics to Christian ethics 
is carefully considered. Required for Juniors and Seniors. Three 
hours through the first semester. Repeated the second semester. 
Credit, 3 semester hours. 


PHYSICS 


1a-1b. Introductory Physics——An elementary course covering 
the following: mechanics and properties of matter, heat, sound, 
and light phenomena, magnetism and electricity. The course is 
essentially qualitative and descriptive, and should appeal to any 
student who desires a knowledge of an exact science. May be 
elected by Freshmen or Sophomores. Two recitation periods and 
two two-hour laboratory periods through the year. Credit, 8 se- 
mester hours. 

*2a-2b. General Physics.—Mechanics, properties of matter, the 
kinetic theory, heat, magnetism, sound, light and radioactivity. 
Prerequisite, Physics 1, or high school entrance Physics and Math- 
ematics 3. Two recitation periods and one two-hour laboratory 
period through the year. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

3a-3b. Advanced General Physics—Mechanics, molecular phys- 
ics and heat, electricity, sound, light, and radioactivity. A course 
in exact measurements, development of formulas, and laboratory 
technique. Prerequisite, Physics 2, or Physics 1 and Mathematics 
6. Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

4. Electron Theory.—Conduction of electricity through gases, 


*Eight credit hours may be obtained by special permission from the Dean of 
the College. 
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cathode rays, measurement of the charge on an electron, ratio of 
the charge of an electron to its mass, photo-electrice effects, metal- 
lic conduction. Prerequisite, Physics 2 and Mathematics 6, or its 
equivalent. Three hours of lecture room experiments and lectures” 
through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

5. Radioactivity.—Radioactive transformation of the elements 
and their periods, radioactive processes, displacement laws and 
their applications, composition of the atomic nuclei, properties of 
the isotopes and the artificial disintregation of the elements. Pre- 
requisite, Physics 2 and Mathematics 6 or its equivalent. Three 
hours of lecture room experiments and lectures through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

6a-6b. Household Physics—An elementary course in physics 
for students in Home Economics, giving the student an exact 
knowledge of the application of physics to the home and communi- 
ty. Students taking this course are expected not only to get an 
elementary knowledge of physics, but also to develop laboratory 
technique and to get an insight into an exact science. One recita- 
tion period and two two-hour Jaboratory periods through the first 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


la-ib. American Government.—A review of the historical 
background of the American government, placing emphasis upon 
its fundamental relation to English institutions. The establish- 
ment and operation of American constitutional government; the 
departments of the Federal system, their powers and functions 
are studied. A brief survey is made of state and local govern- 
ments, indicating their relation to the national government. For 
Sophomores. Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester 
hours. 

2. American Government.—Covers substantially the same 
ground as course la-1b with such differences in treatment as may 
be possible and desirable in a course open only to Juniors and 
Seniors. Students who do not begin Political Science until their 
Junior year must elect this course if they intend to major in His- 
tory. It is not open to those who have taken la-lb. Three hours 
through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The courses in Religious Education given in the Theological 


Department are open to students in college. For description of 
courses see page 51. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


1. Principles of Sociology.—Designed to give the student an un- 
derstanding of the nature of society; environmental and biological 
factors, social origins, social evolution and social organization; 
the character and function of institutions in the advance of civil- 
ization. The mental equipment of man, the behavior of individuals 
and groups, social forces and methods of controi are studied to- 
gether with an application of sociological concepts to problems 
such as the trend of population, proverty and crime. Prerequisite, 
Senior standing or sixteen semester hours in Social Science. Five 
hours through the first semester. Credit, 5 semester hours. 

2. Population.—A consideration of the various theories of popu- 
lation as developed by Malthus, Spencer, and others. Problems of 
population in the United States, immigration, eugenics, vital sta- 
tistics, marriage and divorce are studied together with the bio- 
logical and sociological conditions that determine the character 
and social stratification of population. Prerequisite, Economics 1 
or Sociology 1. Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 
4 semester hours. 

3. Race Problems.—A study of the problems of race groups in 
America; immigration, its changes in sources, races and cultural 
backgrounds and the difficulty of adjustment in our changing en- 
vironment. An appreciation for the contributions of different 
peoples and their social attitudes is sought. The Negro is considered 
in the course as his particular situation is related to the entire 
problem of human understanding among the diverse groups of the 
United States and the world. Prerequisite, Sociology 1, or Sen- 
ior standing and 15 semester hours in Social Science, including 
History 5. Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


MUSIC 


Pianoforte 

The following studies and pieces or their equivalent are given: 
I. Elementary. 

Hand culture, notation, ear training. 

Finger exercises, major scales, chords, arpeggios. 

Studies by Kohler, Gurlitt, and Duvernoy. 

Sonatines by Clementi. 

Easy pieces for developing melody, touch, and memory. 
II. Intermediate. 

Technical exercises. 

Major and minor scales. 

Arpeggios, chords, trills, octave studies. 

Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Loesschorn, Heller. 

Suitable pieces, classic and modern. 
III. Advanced. 

Seales, arpeggios, double thirds, octaves. 

Studies by Clementi, Czerny, Cramer. 

Sonatas by Mozart, Beethoven. 

Bach Inventions and Preludes. 

Suitable pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Men- 

delssohn and modern composers. 


Students who discontinue the study of piano any time during the 
year are requested to give notice from parents two weeks in 
advance. 

Elective. 

College Choir. 
Choral Class. 
Class in Music History and Musie Appreciation. 


Members of the college choir, whose work and attendance are 
satisfactory, are granted a credit of one hour each semester. Mem- 
bership in this organization is open to students who have had some 
experience in chorus and solo singing. 

The choral class is for the benefit of those students who have 
had no musical training or experience. 


An annual concert is given by the college chorus during the 
spring. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


President 
JOSEPH LEISHMAN PEACOCK, A.B., A.M., D.D. 


Ethics 


Brown University, A.B.; Harvard University, A.M.; Graduate of Newton 
Theological Institution; Colby College. D.D.; Brown University, D.D. 


Acting Dean 
JOHN L. TILLEY, A.B., Pu.B. 
Church History, Homiletics, Old Testament and Religious Education 
Shaw University, A.B., University of Chicago, Ph.B. 
NICHOLAS FRANKLIN ROBERTS, A.B., D.D. 


Professor Emeritus 
Shaw University, A.B., D.D. 


HARRY A. SMITH, A.B. 
Biblical Geography and History, Life of Christ, Psychology 
of Religion, Theology 
Bates College, A.B.; Graduate of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
MARTHA L. COTTRELL, Pp.B. 
English History 
New York Teachers College, Pd.B. 
ESTER ANDERSEN STEEN, A.B. 


Missions 
Bates College, A.B.; Graduate Student in Newton Theological Institution. 


The great aim of this department is to build up a strong Chris- 
tian ministry, and improve the one that exists. This aim, it is con- 
fidently believed, can be best accomplished and the present urgent 
need of instruction for the ministry most satisfactorily met by pur- 
suing the course of study herein indicated. 

It is the present purpose to make this department equal to the 
demands and needs of the churches and the people. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The department will be open to persons of all denominations who 
are looking forward to the work of the ministry. They must, how- 
ever, furnish satisfactory evidence of their piety and of their call 
of God to the ministry, and bring from the churches to which they 
belong certificates approving of their course in entering upon their 
work. Those coming from other schools must present satisfactory 
testimonials as to character and standing in the institutions with 
which they have been connected. 
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To pursue with profit the studies of the course, the student must 
have completed at least the four-year Academic Course in the 
American Baptist Home Mission schools or a full equivalent. A 
diploma or certificate of graduation from such a course will be ac- 
cepted in place of examination when the student enters the course. 
Any student, with the approval of the President, will be allowed 
to pursue without passing the entrance examination any study in 
the course for which he is properly prepared. No diploma will, 
however, be given to any but those who pass the required tests for 
entrance, and who have completed all of the studies of the course 
and pass satisfactorily the required examinations. 

Ministerial students are exempt from tuition. Candidates for 
the A.B. or B.S. degree must pay college tuition. 

Graduates with the Th.B. degree may acquire the A.B. or B.S. 
degree from the College on completion of 60 semester hours of 
college work. 


THEOLOGICAL COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF Th.B. 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
é Hours Hours 
Bnglish@ly rae. sso cee A Bnolish eed cc sateen cceecnte 4 
sclences i eee eee Ay WCIERCE Losier seta ee ee 4 
Biblical Geog. and Hist. ..... 4 Biblical Introduction ....... 4 
OL Prophecy ae eee 4 OO. Toliteand.J udaisme sac: 4 
SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
, Hours Hours 
dinglish saat: eee ete Ay" Einelishes sae seer cetera: eee 4 
Psyeholooy tees 0 nee 3 Harmony of Gospels ....... 3 
Harmony of Gospels ....... 3) OHistory Gaia cee ee oe ee Sunt 
Homiletics 2. sees, anne 3) « Honrletics tte tee ee ee 3 
Logie es ir. Done e Bier ee 3 
THIRD YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
Hours Hours 
Theolooy (0 20) irene kaa 4 a ' Theology cedecs sac oan 4 
Church Historying-. oc csad sere 45). Church) Historyatwser aeee dees 4 
Religious Education ........ 3 Religious Education ........ 3 
Psychology of Religion...... 3 Acts and Pauline Epistles... 3 
Philosophy of Religion....... 3 


ee eee 


—S 
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FOURTH YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
No. of No. of 
F Hours ? Hours 
SOCIOIOSY. osc ee. as enti terri et OM ECLICS ps vle/teieaa oaasd fist ehes'albay 2 3 
Church Organization ....... SP OMAN Se cart oft cts He iols civ arene 3 
PUTEHBEHISLOTY sid. 65 6 os Lae oven eligms “et taty Shiller acute 4 


CLOSES CC a OtmeEVLISSLONG Mea tara ser nee neck crliens 3 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


The courses in English, Philosophy, Natural and Social Science 
are taken with the college classes. (See college courses.) 


Biblical Studies 


1. Biblical Geography and History.—It is the aim to secure 
familiarity with the geographical divisions and history, with their 
physical features and products; with social, civil and religious 
customs and ideas. The Old and New Testaments are studied by 
topics four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. : 

2. Biblical Introduction.—A general survey of the Bible with 
consideration of the religious ideas related to the political and 
social background; correct methods of studying and interpreting 
the Bible. Bible stories, Bible characters, prophecies, special sub- 
jects, parables and miracles are analyzed and discussed. Four 
hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

38. Prophecy.—A general survey of the Major and Minor Proph- 
ets, showing the purpose for which each prophecy was written. 
The more important passages are studied with reference to the re- 
ligious development of the Hebrew nation and the messages which 
are applicable to the problems of the present day. Four hours 
through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 

4. Old Testament Literature and Judaism.—Careful considera- 
tion is given to the times and conditions out of which books of the 
Old Testament originated and grew; the message of each book as 
it relates to the Hebrew religion; the rise and development of the 
Hebrew religion with special emphasis upon the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek periods. Three hours through the second 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

5. Harmony of the Gospels.—A careful study is made of the 
Life of Christ through an harmonic analysis of the Gospels; the 
origin and purpose of the Gospels, general and specific; the social, 
political, and religious background; the life and message of Jesus; 
the parables and miracles. Each student is required to make for 
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himself out of the Scripture material a “Life of Christ’ for his 
own future use. Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester 
hours. 

6. Acts and the Pauline Epistles——A study of the beginnings 
of the Church, with special emphasis on the life and missionary 
journeys of Paul. Some of the Epistles are studied in detail. The 
Pastoral Epistles are studied especially with reference to the 
duties and responsibilities of the present-day pastor. Three hours 
through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

7. Romans.—In the study of the Epistle to the Romans at- 
tention is constantly called to what appears to be the theme of the 
book: The Gospel considered as the power of God unto salvation 
to every believer, to the Jew first and also to the Gentile. Three 
hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 


Church History 


1. Church History (Ancient).—Includes the background and 
beginnings of Christianity and follows the contact of Christianity 
with Jewish and Pagan systems. The development and corrup- 
tion of the papacy, monasticism, scholasticism and mysticism, 
German conquest and fusion, are topics which receive considera- 
tion. Four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 semester 
hours. 

2. Church History (Modern).—The beginnings of modern his- 
tory. The political, educational, social and industrial forces which 
led to the culmination of the Reformation are reviewed. A study 
of Church leaders and reforms are considered. Modern religious 
tendencies with the rise of denominationalism are among the topics 
discussed. Four hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 
semester hours. 

3. Modern Religious Movements.—The purpose of this course is 
to acquaint the student with the various “isms” arising from false 
views of the Scriptures, and to show the harmful effects of these 
on individual and church life. How to meet the arguments of 
proselytes to these minor sects will be discussed in lectures and 
round table. Three hours through the first semester. Credit, 3 
semester hours. 


Theology 


1. Biblical Introduction—A general survey of the Bible with 
consideration of the religious ideas related to the political and 
social background; correct methods of Studying and interpreting 
the Bible. Bible stories, Bible characters, prophecies, special sub- 
jects, parables and miracles are analyzed and discussed. Four 
hours through the second semester. Credit, 4 semester hours. 


ee ee 
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2. Psychology of Religion—An attempt is made to apply the 
principles of scientific psychology in an analysis of religious con- 
sciousness. To learn and to understand the data of religious ex- 
perience is the goal of this course. Three hours through the first 
semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

3. Philosophy of Religion.—Investigates the claim of the 
validity of religious experience. The aim is to set forth the reality 
of religious reactions and to justify faith in a theistic view of 
nature and life. Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 
3 semester hours. 

4. Homiletics.—A study of the aims and forms of preaching; 
sermonic principles; analysis and criticisms of sermons by famous 
preachers; outlines and writings of sermons with criticisms both 
as to structure and delivery. Three hours through the second se- 
mester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

5. Homiletics—A study of the conduct of public worship; the 
pastor as administrator, and as leader of the devotional life and 
spiritual forces of the Church. Pastoral duties as related to 
Church, Sunday school and community are fully discussed. Church 
polity, the ordinances, Church organizations, the relation of the 
local church to the Association and the Convention receive special 
attention. Four hours through the first semester. Credit, 4 se- 
mester hours. 

6. Evangelism.—The meaning of evangelism; the principles 
and practice of the art of soul winning; study of great evangelists 
and their methods; individual soul winning; special meetings; good 
and evil in emotionalism; Scripture applicable for inquirers, doubt- 
ers, and indifferent and many other classes of individuals; the 
Holy Spirit in a revival. Three hours through the year. Credit, 
6 semester hours. 

7. Missions.—A study of the Biblical basis, qualifications and 
preparation of missionaries; the history of the rise and develop- 
ment of missions; the modern missionary era dealing with the 
foreign fields; special emphasis is placed on recent developments 
in connection with the social and political changes in Asia and 
Africa. Three hours through the year. Credit, 6 semester hours. 

8. Elocution and Reading.—To develop the art of public speak- 
ing that thought may be effectively presented. The course includes 
training in pronunciation; quality of voice, posture, gesture, ex- 
pression, reading of Scriptures and of hymns; public speaking by 
addresses (not sermons) to the class. One hour through the year. 
Credit, 2 semester hours. 

9. Religious Education.—Introduction to the Principles and 
Organization of Religious Education. The fundamental task of 
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the church in society; the nature of religion, conversion, and the 
differences in religious experiences; the aims of religious educa- 
tion; the principles of education in their normal and religious 
significance, the developing religious experiences in modern life 
in the light of genetic and social psychology; the educational 
program of the church through worship, evangelism, missions, and 
social service. Open to college Juniors and Seniors. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit, 3 semester hours. 

10. Religious Education.—Organization and Methods of Re- 
ligious Education. In the light of the aims and principles of 
religious education careful study is given to selection and organiza- 
tion of materials; principles of curriculum construction; technique 
of teaching; methods; practice teaching. Prerequisite: Religious 
Education I. Three hours through the second semester. Credit, 3 
semester hours. 


Ministers’ Institutes 


There are many pastors and, possibly, other Christian workers 
who would like to take a course that will be especially helpful to 
them in their various fields of labor. In view of their time of life 
and home duties they are unable to pursue a course of study such 
as is laid down for college students, and they are also unable to be 
away from home as long as would be necessary to enter at the 
beginning of a yearly session and stay until its close. They can, 
however, arrange to spend a few weeks in study during the year. 
In view of these conditions there has been arranged a course of 
study at Shaw University especially adapted to the needs of these 
brethren. This course embraces Biblical interpretation, prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons, Old and New Testament history, 
church history, evangelism, missions and some of the more vital 
doctrines of the Church. The sessions will be held the first two 
weeks in February, July, and October. The cost of the course will 
be only five dollars per week for board and lodging plus two dollars 
for registration fee, each session. 
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FINAL STATEMENT 


Hundreds of graduates and thousands of students have gone 
forth from this Institution to uplift the Negro race and enrich the 
life of mankind. Shaw now stands in the front rank of schools in 
North Carolina for the higher education of Negroes. 

With the ever increasing demands made upon the Institution for 
well-trained leaders, there is need of larger contributions in money 
to carry on the work successfully. Friends of Negro education 
could do no better than to invest in the building up of Christian 
Character among the young people of the State. 

The Administration welcomes investigation of the work and the 
possibilities for larger usefulness, not only as it relates to Negro 
people in our own land, but also in other lands. 

Persons disposed to help Shaw University financially by a be- 
quest in their wills may use the following form: 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO SHAW UNIVERSITY 


I give and bequeath to Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., the sum 
ne ea Ponape ea , for the general purposes of said University. 


GRADUATES, 1929 


With the Degree of A.B. 


Abna Azalea Aggrey 

Mae Frances Bass 

Emma Corinne Brown 
Martha Lauretta Bryant 
Julia A. Delaney 

Willie Mae Foster 

Samuel Levenus Parham, Jr. 
John Emmett Payne 
William Henry Peace, Jr. 
Sadie Virginia Pegram 


Annie Ruth Ransom 
Zelma Lorena Rudisill 
Fannie Ellen Story 

Hettye Mildred Story 
Daniel Samuel Tate 

Annie Jane Thompson 
Rhodes Herndon Toole 

Lois Penetta Turner 
Alberta Margaret Williams 
Alice Estelle Worth 


Effie Marion Yeargin 
With the Degree of B.S. 


Wiley Thurber Armstrong 
Henry Andrew Black 
Olive Lee Burkes 

Walter G. Byers 

Nixon Lewis Cannady 
Henry DeHart Cooper 
Lillie Beatrice Cooper 
Addie Wilma Foreman 
Samuel Theodore Gibson 
Jesse Patrick Griggs 
Annie Belle Hester 
Annie Ruth Jackson 
Richard LeRoy Kingsbury 
Rosa Belle Lassiter 


Lester Lennon 

Margaret Anne Lofton 
Laura Belle McMillan 
William B. Merritt 
William Leon North 
William Roy Parker 
Walter Raleigh Privott 
William Patterson Quinn, Jr. 
Thelma Ray Reid 

Ansley Davis Smith 

John Simpson Spivey 
Wilbur Harrison Townsend 
William Bertrand Turner 
Fannie Barnes Vick 


With the Degree of B.S. in Home Economics 


Augusta Mae Turner Holt 


Fannie Janet McNair 


With the Degree of B.Th. 
John Henry Clanton 


Honorary Degrees 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Robert Pearson Hamlin 


Doctor oF HUMANICS 
James Max Yergan 


ENROLLMENT 
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MUM PE PACCR LTO Oe ees vc cc sb cuss s vee etiew ene venden ;. Ahoskie 
REMI E TREC AYER Re Ce gh os ooo ola, ace 0 o/c "o:.07 4 6. ojfwis vee a «ignites Raleigh 
BAAN AVIS TIE DOSED DING a5 jo. evs. 0 oni sieie gp © op oe s.cc9 co oleh cides Raleigh 
MRT EAC LOLA rca ore 26 5 os 51k doeie sc «oe 0 9.049 00's We aoa ate Raleigh 
Pema tuciiieG AISAMenad. . s... 16o.o.0.0% cis sloisie es eae s Raleigh 
BUM ICI IOUS oe 6 wie 2, 0 ois! odo. 0,0 bose 06 8 40 0 Bias Elizabeth City 
a ET UMN gree MAIO alae. cl a cacos: 5 sus 9%, 0. «. 9 %5,0.,0) 0. 0gs,.0, ote dicle aces Zebulon 
Breve Tancas IM.” CMIS.). o..5 ces 205 so elect bles sie sve Raleigh 
POONZe MC ALNeLTINe JUANItA .......ccrseecssdseccues Wilmington 
Hunt arcnibald Gladstone ...........s.006 0 Charleston, S. C. 
STL Tee URL NOMAS © 67 os as sf sic.c «oe + cS oloe pled Oe wiles Raleigh 
Beeson SNe Va CH LNClYNs 22.5. cee soc e eee a avsas Everett 
NIMES MOT VIN Mes o's. 5 sie 9. «5:0. 0 ole: ole oo, vie, 0 owe helaeie eee Raleigh 
Peeemewenientrius Hiawatha .........c0c0esecec eens Greensboro 
erm nersee Tae CN PS.) G05. ngs sos wes coos 0 08 oialbele'e ea oles Raleigh 
MMC CPR MCOEEYTANCES .......c000ccsccscveesuces Norfolk, Va. 
PME COPO ATVING 2.0 os cc cas wos nos tence. Rocky Mount 
PPeRerMONAUNCeY Sharon ......206 000 scsersececees Gatesville 
Pere eremetcteies MM. (MYrs.) ....- cece tee e es eeit ee se ews Raleigh 
REPRE ot STE ys fans sa 6 80,0, Ws 0 0)e alee 9 gud meaner Ahoskie 
Ree AMEDU ME CETERON TGOUISE, Ss. o's oss vo ooo b's 6 oe oie Sabai siele enw cine Raleigh 
ReeEisyeressiC ROSA, LCC... oc we cee ce op binlee oe tee ees Method 
MP Re LOE ONDE ETCSUCY. clic. ccc hee bess ome v eee. Camden, S. C. 
Mee TLE TB OPINCHS. oe. c cs.5. os: 2/0e oor 0, 0)s.ce else loidi sys. oe Raleigh 
Res eC G ATT, ATUNUT «oc s.oc cess os cence tees Boston, Mass. 
eres eC CLICVIAS Woo sivic ds swe so ss «00.5 #06 5 40h 0 0 mos Durham 
ent REMY TeTIET OWI LE Pees cciel so alae: «si oe. 0 s.'e sce ait syceneew es oe A Sie Oxford 
PRIME MMO IS OMA TINICY oc 5c ocx ov ce siee.6 5 6 aims 0 0 a medias wh sveds Raleigh 
Bare eee ee Folia PTZ DOL vic, cara 0.0 de o.oo clacoie.« =, © ons © ain eiavern’ Raleigh 
RISO RPRIIACCLINGs FAIZADCUN vy ckcc ss ccs os ees oso kas arms oe Raleigh 
PC RLOMN OMLALGHOW 1c so siros's ciso% oats +e eesa0 3 New York, N. Y. 
VEST SON LLAYTIS on. oso + sleisnte oso ooo 6 Sie ps4 dials tein «= Raleigh 
Yeargin, James Madison .........-ceceecesscecsceeces Raleigh 
Sophomores 
Allen, Thomas Frederick .........ssscecevccccrscscees Raleigh 
Atwater, Betty. Emily .. +... i wwwcwe wwe sce eos sete ees Durham 
Baker, James Henry ......-nccsescscecescccrccnveenee Raleigh 
Basse Anne Maude, «os on csc g ene cen ciselsans aes cy ceri s os Raleigh 
Baughm, Ralph Stanley ..........-seeeeeeeeeeeees Rich Square 
Beckwith, Evelyn Beatrice ...........++++- Sparrow Point, Md. 
Bell, Doris Mae ......0sccrccccoccvcsesnsevcesnevars Plymouth 
BCL eM ATIC AML lupin cin nce bs ela 001s 0.0 chee oo 9 » pie» o thewinlsls # ons Norfolk 


Blanes MAD) Me aie va cans wt ao me cisinn geissasia pes ernment Elkton 
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Boney, Josie «Mac + a.acanantae Cae aoe es ee Magnolia 
Boykin,» Joseph #Venzo 05... 25.0. 40s eee ee eee Raleigh 
Brown; LaviniayCs.eces ¥ins cas ee eee Bartow, Fla. 
Brown Letha’. Maem. nn. sac, eee eet ae Winston-Salem 
Brumfield) Gatheriné;: lola..-:..21).-55 ee eee Gastonia 
Burnett,. Carnegiewy7s30s. si. ee eee ee ae Rocky Mount 
Burns, Jesse /Mae: 2). as, ca vilick eee ei ee Raleigh 
Carr; Richmond Pearson, ... 2c eee ee ee Currie 
Carter.) Philathea Etta \so:i0.¢ ase. eee Monroe 
Cheeks) Mermon: Hugeness.4.0 ae Portsmouth, Va. 
Clinton; Mary) Mildred ¥a.. 02 sae) te ee Lancaster, S. C. 
Coley; Hazelle, Ethelene::, )..:5). eee Pikeville 
Cook; Joseph) Hillardtanaeccn eee eee Cambridge, Mass. 
Crews, Garland) Lafayette 11.000 eee Raleigh 
Davis; Onelia Altusaeacss canes aries ee Rocky Mount 
Evans, (J 06 (Luther wa). stare pee a ee Rocky Mount 
Gaylord,, Louise? Elizabethy ss 940). see ee High Point 
Green, Bernice /Wilcoxg{ Miras)mes ee) ee ee Raleigh 
Hall; Rachel’ Loiss 2225.3 gee nom ee oe eee Wendell 
Harper, James (As samen ee ee ee eee Kinston 
Harris ;Emma (Beatrice s,. jason eae ee ee Littleton 
Hayes); Ernestine’ Marios ane ae ee ee Raleigh 
Haywood) Hlwyna, Grant sais) ee Raleigh 
Henderson, ‘(Lyman Beecher eyy area enn Townsville 
Hilly Dollie A nny genie on ey eee Greensboro 
Hill, “Meriman (Cc xoesee e.'6 stage et ae ne nee Raleigh 
Inman, Althes ) Virginia se, 9) ese ee ee ee Lumberton 
Jones, Grover: Wimn 406 «eee ene Wilson Mills 
Jones Robert Lee. i's 54 ae ae eee eee eee Kinston 
Jones, Willa Lucille aria iia: ovale yee io rene Rie e ae ads TE ae Raleigh 
Johnson, Myrtle Capehart CMs!) ee ONE kw Cee eee ania Raleigh 
Joyner AmazaHlizabeth 4 4.4 nen ete eee ne Winton 
Keen,. Panzie! Lee (sc 7 tac He Gar eee me Roanoke 
Lassiter,'James Leonard ..\21/ ty. ee ee Selma 
Lawrence, Julia. Letitiq: <4 car eee eet een eee New Bern 
Lennon, Naomi (Delta. isan, fy) Boardman 
Loftiny Sarah’ Alice yi). ey sian Kinston 
McClennan, Louise H. CMS.) Giese oa iii ee ae eae Raleigh 
McKnight, James Alphonso teen putes ee eee ne eee Franklinton 
MeMurren, Mattie Priscilla .........)........)). Elizabeth City 
MacRae, Lucille, ict wery sion kon dee Sa Wilmington 
Massey, Josephine Alphenious 1i.%4,.aus nee eee Raleigh 
ALay SimmetloM aches pen hen a ean ene Baltimore, Md. 


May) Mary. Eliza 2 cus, ou layin wt een Raleigh 
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BearmMarioneHlizabeth < ...<% isk cc odode cc dnelonts Raleigh 
BrOrrtem Winifred iLCond «2... ....cnscescscsccns New York, N. Y. 
Paccersouesames Ardest: .. 2. .<+ sso oo%oselecccdccs Laurinburg 
CLSUTIN SSA GAP Gale ge Kinston 
Pickett Bessie Evangeline ........000.cccceece ck Camden, S. C. 
Wem rE STE LIZA DCL Myst icsho oie ole 6 o clovees'S o'c ooo dein acceec Rocky Mount 
PerCommeIOTINAN TMU WALd © os esc coco dees eieeete cede. Garysburg 
MC MELOGANE Mites sb c.n wiv c.c-aloerna ene 6 obiltec eu lc sah Gatesville 
SMM ALCIO GETtTUde as... coe dees sce eve ledebes Laurinburg 
mimmonseMelvina Edwyna ......25.s.e.ssceececnes. Henderson 
Pet PHICOLCOCHCCYS © 5 oo. 5 001.255 sos es se c¥¥ ded be eed Burgaw 
puma itermese Burnett)... .6..6.00s00esech ee eee Bartow, Fla 
mec wrielcn Beatrice 6... 6... 0cce ees cc ccceee’ Baltimore, Md. 
prepueceeMarcaret Elizabeth ..........é0esedc0eecee.. Durham 
PRUPUPMOMEOPONCIMA oi oka ss ck sees etic es ce edacneds Southport 
a MIU AMURNICTIIC 6.6 iso o ci cid ea: ois * eo oare vs'c ev cewsvenceacds Kinston 
Bmore WILIAM 6 vc ccs bese ea snes? baavcewes Goldsboro 
ay OR mGOcamas> (MYS!). dec ceca vassesccecececes Wake Forest 
PREG CIN BCALTICE ©. oo. 5c ecco evice veces oe ees veel Raleigh 
mpleve tmclma Geraldine occ. 0s.50seecceccsecs Lynchburg, Va. 
Vee. (Oley ke ocd i nr ea ae Raleigh 
REFORM LVS sakscc s vidnni v ciareie-agto-cues 2g able a bce blobs Raleigh 
Pee E MEY TIT Re (PAINOG Mle Suh. x dc acces cere 4.0 plete bate te decd Raleigh 
Pe eeOarm inicio THEE, «6. cass odacccs decd Ov dedwe Ce lea as Macon 
VPS CEST. | NESW 9 Re ais ie ee Macon 
RE CUVEE R CASS By Pc 40) ola cis) i ex» ovis die ances os Re eee Raleigh 
Miso Re ys Delia Staci cts. a seialcs v oS aes FER We Wilson 
NaS ML OCIOM LOWISC ad Ses occ 5 tee dbed kc oF OR See Wilmington 
SUN GrSG 70 VERE T BIATS 2 fe Oa GE cP Smithfield 
WoodsOite James Broadus .i.0cceccsescceelcdesies Lynchburg, Va. 
Freshmen 
Raub T HS MT OT ACEY. CISL AT ae oy ais a tsls'e oe eke ce oy tre a ae Raleigh 
Seater emer yA MOlAldG. s.0cr.c cavcie a ars cle. overs os, oo ts eae Raleigh 
EMT RLCOSADCLIC umes Le hee ee big ts ines ss eget Seen eee Raleigh 
RPE OLI SE LAIN Oye eiena te ake oS Oe ey were nee Franklinton 
Der DormeNliCgn MC LOLS oes cn alae 6 cerca cece ie et Wilkesboro 
Bre ec meV ANT AH Tank’ co Ge. sce ata <'* Vacsle ons fe ate emis Tarboro 
Be ALLICORC UTES + eeu ae ikem ieee eee eek ses eo + ote eee Raleigh 
Pee eC VemETLILTG TEC ULES yo eet are eee piice eee tere eclate ie se aves Asheville 
pismae Craraner 1a Gli Girr ly ce fel a0 25 68 418 oouagsse wena Rocky Mount 
Patches TOLTIN COMA VAS ts os Joce 0 es ee 6 vieie- 0) swels See vi eiareiecese exehe © Winton 
DIBCKUAll ss SAMOS eS ISICOALU «5 oil aieists eislaits ¢ 2 urim ei aiere seas Garysburg 


DOU CS LCDR LICE Prats eruviale sere Cektiauix s qeck hy acmeatesstee ss ¢ High Point 
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Brown, Margaret, Watson... .......cu6. cee eee Roanoke 
Bruton, Uther Rachel o.0)05 20. dec ey oe 4 ee Wadeville 
Bryant) Mabel, Dilisy .:o).. 0c..<.25 nee ee Raleigh 
Burwell, Bessie Edith... van ueseaeck ee eee Middleburg 
Byers; James Wptes i465. ea. oct ee Winston-Salem 
Gapehart, Johns. okie celeste beeen eee eee Raleigh 
Carter, “Wilmoth; Annette 2......4 et Le ee ee Charlotte 
Coleman, Jerald; Conrad’... 2 oie ae ee Norfolk 
Cotten, (Annay Ella Louise. nasce ene eee eee Cary 
Covington). Curtis "Powell... hon ee eee Laurinburg 
Greecy;/ Linwood Spencér. incu eee ee eee Rich Square 
Crudup, Lee’ Otha \....ulisi tapi es ae eee Raleigh 
Cutchins, Claytae: Verona/.(Mrs.). uesaga cee eee Raleigh 
Daniels, “Milton? Muscieusy=..c.05. a a ee eee ... Greenville 
Davis,\Frank/ Riley 2205 20 ee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donnelly; Julia. Mae. ene eee Sumter, S. C. 
Dover; Ochia ) Pittman ta oe . dance eee ee Raleigh 
Dunn, ‘Naomi{Hlizabethiem «ieee aoe ee Raleigh 
Dunn; Odessa Jane <1. 565 bee ee ee Neuse 
Dunn,: Zelma ‘Benlahie eee eee Raleigh 
Ellis). Geraldine ‘Swann opp eee eee Warrenton 
Evans, Lothe Stevenson’ sen e)s.cee eee eee Richmond, Va. 
Bord,/Alonzo.(W i.e ee ee ee ee Norfolk, Va. 
Gay, Richard: Claudiusm ec een nes eee Rocky Mount 
Glover; Willie Mae ioueen cone eee ee Raleigh 
Goodson; Gertrude Ui. ae uae ee ee Raleigh 
Graves, ‘Suzanne: Mildred 4:25:52. sat eee Raleigh 
Griffins’ Carroll’ Slyvitis:4 jc oi aa ee High Point 
Griffin, Zenas® Rlvyniias :euce ee ee Elizabeth City 
Griffis,) Margaret ‘Elizabeth wa. 4 een ee ee Raleigh 
Griggs, Harry) Kindell jocks 4 ee ee Reidsville 
Hairston,(John vio. i 7. 72 eee Asheville 
Hall, Otis 04 sei 8 lire Seed a eo ge oe ee ee Garner 
Hall, “Thomas Henry... acc. 0 cee Ahoskie 
Hawkins, Ednir Hlizabeth 02. cee eee Wadesboro 
Haywood, Louis’ Allen (iv 294. oie ee Raleigh 
Haywood, Mary Louise CL) a eciaue cheatin Ge ole ae eee eae ea Raleigh 
Haywood; Mary louises(I1): eet ce eae Raleigh 
Haywood, "Pauling {Ruth 42.5. cau en eae en Raleigh 
Herndon, Agnes*Fredricka (4. 00 (cee Raleigh 
Herndon,) Godfrey Melvin 2.205.) o. 1, ae ee Raleigh 
Jackson, Wm. Franklin’¢ ie. cite 2 ee ee ee Raleigh 


Johnson, James Henry 
Johnson, Thelma Mae 


al 66 6 Galcal vw cot-aiiel Shave co tod he heme ce Ra Everett 
sie ah ca syd cotalvanranete om Rete Cae oe ee ame Laurinburg 
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MME ELRHTS MONTY Vo. 6. secs sis os ot ¥olcblbt Ce oke. Fayetteville 
OSEAN GS ne a ee ae or Zebulon 
SEM OROECKE] Wale a sc 4% osha 6 once hale ddele, eke! Raleigh 
RRM VET GAMIUCL. vos 4, fongva.o.00.csesecevcoeove co Bade oak East Spencer 
EEE CEI Ce Oe hee c is ids, cis levers See kes Pee es Greenville 
Mr ECU SGALSY= 6 o.5. sds wees oon eds dle wh dee e Raleigh 
BR ICAMCNISS 9. cou vive cece cssccesecetseeluce.. oe. Raleigh 
EEO ITIMV TY Et Ts red oo acy. oo oa bi che che OO chine Raleigh 
oy Teh i Oe cr a New York, N. Y. 
McCrimmon, George ........ Seer easie ake ote TEEN rs Vass 
Miearmtuivia Thelma. .........<ss..cocecceccccce. Rockingham 
Meetenomenelma Evelyn. <-.......<6c006s00 cece doceben Burlington 
Preman sO harles: Isodore .......+.sceccscsescccc. Winston-Salem 
Piemieriaddeus Philip. ........65.0csccccccccces Topeka, Kans. 
RE MMC CV 5.6.0. 5 aick os cvevsvecessinyersvelecncieg celine debbcwcnal Raleigh 
Massey, Alexander Brannon ................s00- Winston-Salem 
Re ECC oan vs ke es le’b ache dc ccevevcccccwe Rich Square 
Syomreeoumell, Allyn j..........cccccsccsccecececcvs Raleigh 
Bee PCO YN. 2. oc cc. cece ccc cccuedccccache Raleigh 
Meee TOE MATIN. |... cc lal ecchcc cc ccccencsecnce Asheville 
Peer ORME ETCStON .....00..00.ccec cece» Newport News, Va. 
Peer TEMAGOIIOC WHT 6. cos cc ccc cc ccc ccceccwecce Winston-Salem 
CMMI ACSC es 2) oo ee oer one beeen Siw ok oe nek Monroe 
Re ymSU USS LLAVWOOd 0, .cc cs ss sk es need Ose cecnwecen Raleigh 
imme A beth: LOUISE: «so. o's s cscs aid scccvedesedcdhsvee Nazareth 
Beran el AM CIS DCTTICGy + «ss «1s sc'd ko 4 cc ced nhc ovlneve cvs Raleigh 
PEELE CLM TUUINICOM IA Hak. fests coke ces flee ete cde dees Nazareth 
MOT MMLOLAR MOZELIG 7. 4.4). «os u.6:cceid’s so dota sa dele eas Whiteville 
Bebe DaPlOCMATEDUP Gc vi ots «6 ck eae sane cee sce boeveinvle Raleigh 
BRUCE CIO? AYO) ccoie ohetsietei sie) e'c apis oneieis'e'suns bu wood LaGrange 
SP CHCEAM AO ne te a 8d) o 30k oo he DeLee ee ees: Greenville 
Rete OPLAISY PLCDCCCAN Ls vo’ saan bebe shone ese s Franklin, Va. 
EMUEMMSOU SE TANK UPTICG \/.)s 5 s< dss «eva caso se sede -.. Wilmington 
an Re AAT MED OAT). ss aneosints «os v's. adie 4.8 acieds Mae Clinton 
Cem LNW A MIDTOSIAG « cc a3 so oss <lpv4 0 als ete Cues Wilson 
ree MLO RIORA TTG iE 8 o's) 5 clive. 6.312 3. velco otk bo tug aeatriocs East Spencer 
Seer MEAL AMEND OE et oo, ahs! aac Oa, Lie pda ey ba, 5. clean ata Spencer 
SUPE MLV OLY IODA OLOAT « cs.as ise + cles ne He velae men Hie Franklinton 
MUR IEMBEL TECHIE FOVCLY Tis ats aie o's > «oa wing. oes ree ois enone Raleigh 
DOS ak OUI EITC Gee ee a IEG ear Pies Cai. Raleigh 
Binicoerman. Dorothys Pomme. Gy isssseneshsreive hho otn ER eee Hasty 
Bpaniaing,« Denice, HOrtense. 4 ¢ «=\k= 6x» emia eee pave te ee ate -Clarkton 
Pere en AP O1G4 TO GOs. 6 aasthe shee hone 9:9 ee tele ate ee Sanford 


Srephetiss Bernice. GELLrude vais «ss <4 dno oie dplod.ontermee . - Hamlet 
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Stroud, Wm:Alexandérivy 4.4. seg eee Raleigh 
Thompson;/ Pearl Lavinags.35 sone ven ae ne ee Rocky Point 
Thorpe; Buey’ Elizabeth a..<ur eh eee ee Raleigh 
Thrower, -GracietMae!. c.0. vee ck eas cee ee nee Wise 
Upperman, Dorethy! Elizabeth) =... cee eee eee Raleigh 
Walker, Klizabeth (Latishia:....00.4 see eee ee Raleigh 
‘Watker, -Mo;Nathaniel 2.00300 (Cae ee ee Raleigh 
Washington, CoramMiller pas eee ee ee Wilson 
Williams, Carrie: Etta ou. a eee ee eee ee Owings, S. C. 
WilsonjsEmmanuel Glamesy ie eee eee Greensboro 
Wooten. Bar] isch, cli aie ot eer ve are a Maysville 
Worth, James Henry s0ss4,040 ce eee Raleigh 
Wright,Grace (Hhizabeth?, ee oe eee eee Raleigh 
Wright, Gila U1 058 nena te Sha le ele |Get ee Sere ane Raleigh 
Yokely,; ClarenceyHucenes cee re Lee ae Raleigh 
Special 
A tins, Mi Waris ieee ee ame cone ren ea A tree ee Sen Raleigh 
Elhott,?Magrie Eytan arene eee ne eee Raleigh 
Harris.) Gila 7B: (Mrsa) eee ee eee ee Raleigh 
Hill -Kleanors Beatrices:.) ee eee ene eee Nazareth 
Holden, Clementine Bouisem eae ent a een eet Narareth 


Jemmott, Beresford Lovell eae a ee ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Seniors 
Hairston; olin. Wivck i ere ee ee Walnut Cove 
Somerville, s Wendell, Clay (at goer eine tne ees Raleigh 
Stokes, ;GeorgerSignalnon iy ayn fe wis eae eee Middlesex 
Juniors 
Bynum Tse Li8 2 Poke i er at be ae a Holland, Va. 
Jones, John i Henderson s.749h ee ee Durham 
Wryche Oscars Hic.tjea cttat h i Sere a) ea cea ee Henderson 
Sophomores 
Alexander, “Lovest Thea sia. ae send «aA ne eed a Wise 
Gilchrist, John Berhester ..........-.weese. a Wagram 
Holts, Derry. g W tink (oute at) ami ety eine a Maysville 


Siler: Lee. (Clinton soja ata Aan ayo acne a eee Siler City 
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Freshmen 
MMIC EUG Piet he cls ees ke ee ies ewe ccce.. Centerville 
DOMENIC NATO een oP oe es ois oe ee Middleburg 
Ee CO HOWATA oso). cos occu gn cv ncoddscuce ccc... Durham 
Brrr iOWard: Leslie ss 5... css. <ocwsnceccceu... Gatesville 
Staplefoote, Ellwood Nathaniel ................. Winston-Salem 
Mere OW. Benjamin .............<.. eu... High Point 
ere OMS WINS coe ev ests see fone lbs cs occeccccle.. Apex 

Unclassified 
8, ETRE IE. ASS ee ee ann Method 
2 VSI, TTD eS Wake Forest 
Bammer PANIC. ag occ ccc ct cee isc cccdencence, Durham 
NE Ss ne eid ec oes vale oO a Oa he. Durham 
coe eases alectce ved cs b.aceceeena Raleigh 
I OM eee ves nwldes Raleigh 
(oS A epain tin, G US OP POI RRR Se aA eae Raleigh 
ne ec hn SS ee pv be eee hawks Raleigh 
SI ee coos gt cao vou ta ce lbevens Raleigh 


Ministers’ Institute 


Les he Ale (Sie Sars SCRE i ae re Littleton 
sa TLS Ai SRN A Thelma 
Sy Eo Oe Ce Statesville 
Jones, Robert H. ...... Pe ebese Veh n creda ce otetste et AG sie silo sks Middlesex 
PE OMA US ea eT PSL heheh coe c kek da bed vee Raleigh 
em RMS ee, ok uiketels es wieicd eels Raleigh 
ee RM et RR I Nd oan had soe be ana,ame eee PMs Raleigh 
TCE MNT ARSE VP cle at as 'shoreiei eo idle’ wistel sles eects Durham 
ORS SAS 2S ACS ER TE Fe ea a a Littleton 
Ri Alil, “Angas 35) pe OO Se a McCullers 
TELE CST ATES SERS GA ae a a Pa Marshville 
MUTI ROPER AR A AS eT ee ata a, Wake Forest 
(ye. ANG, GSS aR SoS lah A Winston-Salem 
MUSIC 
Pe ERM MERLOT EADY e he 5. cho). xs 0, rose nln ooslo eo sie's e's ers 6 acme e ais Raleigh 
Peers RCTS Emre Sete nse, bic G5, fel scales: del etale, 6. yh ale od wen tees Raleigh 
CPM EL LOTTE Whack on ot aua's aia suare n Sawada otegnie «osha ae Burlington 
PCO RIE LI oc caters st ie wie nie >» ocoie © eeslaiae w More eas Bartow, Fla. 
Wee I PMEIVE REV eee Mec ge ne ie wis rv saghe oy mn (ws city Wea Sere oes Raleigh 


VGIA TIO PINE Uae scene ccs as Ae ania w olere stemsiamig’s Mees Saints Raleigh 
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DuBissette, Lydia yiv¢;.ou.. ose creas ee ate eer eon Raleigh 
Bilis,’ Geraldine (ave aa (niche evosiarete ke eeeetny ee atoms rere ere .. Warrenton 
Faison,’ Geraldine ™ ie. -seietiesn nn (ceeie eee eae ae Raleigh 
Gibbons; Juanita Yroe sete y poeta eee ret tee anaes Raleigh 
Gray, Carlotta vier. a2: aes cures 8 oe eee eee eee Sees Raleigh 
Graves, Dorothy 1 ...ce es ste: cele caren a ott ee Raleigh 
Graves, ') Hleanore y2.)o dae asians Rea eee tan ates Raleigh 
Hamlin Mae oo ccc curr acc skeet Seance tent one Va eee Raleigh 
Harris}: JOn¢IG) v/a. wie feral e ee oe arenes eae Raleigh 
Hodge, Annie’. 22 fives oraleinn eaeiehe ain aero ear een Raleigh 
Hodge, (Thelma 94. .7e era erie ere eae tr Raleigh 
Hintohy:Lotise ts 23.4. ae eee eee eee eee nee eee Raleigh 
Holmes, Maes D.. c...2 Mace ak as Oe Tee Re ie eerie tet eee Raleigh 
Irving, VivialiGis:egesc see eet eee Lea ee oe eee Raleigh 
Johnson, “Thelmas yc viaees eset pect de eer te eee Laurinburg 
Jolly, "Mabel (asus aes ile bare tee eee ok se Rn ena Raleigh 
Jolly; ‘Rosalie 2 es. Auierae Mice cere en ttre een ae ae Raleigh 
Jones, Gerlive My. .cir-ciamad seat matte ana ate een eee Raleigh 
JONES; CH Arold oe sralsie e seautesesd eer NON ere ae eek tee ma Raleigh 
King) Marguerite. 21,55 eae eee Greenville 
Lewis, JoWn cad csi oon wae peat te a a oes nena Raleigh 
Lewis: Verajon oceans fats eae ate ee ee ee Raleigh 
Lightner? Lawrence! 5.0 ae eee ee ee eee Raleigh 
Manning; Marearet. cei umiee sea eee ee Raleigh 
Marrow, Rachels... eee ne ee ee Raleigh 
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